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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ee began its special session last week 

without making any progress on the four 
laws which the President said in his customary 
message called for “early enactment”. 


In his proclamation the President said “pub- 
lic interests require that the Congress should be 
convened in extra session.” He did not mention 
what these “public interests” were but his mes- 
sage made it clear that he referred to control of 
crop surpluses, regulation of wages and hours in 
industry, reorganization of executive depart- 
ments and regional planning for better use of 
national resources. 


According to agreement reached at last ses- 
sion the farm bill was to have priority at the 
next meeting. But committees were not ready 
to report the draft of such a bill to either House 
and as a result most of five sessions held by both 
Houses was devoted to talk on other subjects. 


Prospects were when adjournment was taken 
over the week end that both committees were 
about ready to report their farm bills. The 
wages and hours bill apparently was still sty- 
mied in the House Rules Committee. 


Since the President, in the middle of October, 
issued his call for a special session the business 
recession has grown more acute and sentiment 
appeared to be developing in Congress last week 
for early action on tax revision that would help 
business and industry. 


TAX REVISION: NOW OR LATER? 

The President mentioned the business decline 
in his message and indicated that tax modifica- 
tions should be made to encourage productive 
business enterprises especially smaller ones. 
But he did not stress any urgency in making 
such modifications and the House Ways and 
Means subcommittee plodded ahead with its 
tax revision task without any change in its orig- 
inal plan of reporting it at the regular session. 


The undistributed profits tax is the target at 
which most of the Congressional fire is being 
directed. Modification of this tax was sug- 
gested by the President in his message and 
promised by leaders in Congress—at the regu- 
lar session. Business, which lays most of its 
present troubles,.to this tax, was urged to be 
patient. 


Delay of the farm bill in reaching the Senate 
resulted in a filibuster engineered and nour- 
ished by southern Senators to prevent a show- 
down vote on a motion to consider the Wagner- 
Van Nuys anti-lynching bill. ° 


Threats to filibuster to death all major leg- 
islation, if necessary, to block passage of this 
measure, were freely made. The farm measure 
will automatically displace the anti-lynching 
bill when it is reported but the latter will bob 
up again to plague the Senate leadership when 


‘the crop legislation is disposed of. 


President Roosevelt, recuperating from a 
toothache which kept him marooned in _ his 


study for most of the week, struck out at the re-. 


cession in a new direction. He asked the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to make an immediate 
investigation of monopolistic practices and 
other “unwholesome methods of competition” 
which have increased prices to the consumer. 


HIGH PRICES AND BUILDING 

Although the President did not specify any 
particular objective in his letter asking the in- 
quiry, official circles connected it with the Ad- 
ministration plan to accelerate recovery by a 
gigantic home-building program by private en- 
terprise. High costs of materials Was men- 
tioned previously by the President as one of the 
factors that retarded building. 


No money beyond the Commission's regular | 


appropriation is to be spent in making the in- | 


quiry. The President made that stipulation. 
Less thrifty is the crusading spirit of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Attorney General, Mr. Cummings, who 
announced last week that he would ask Con- 
gress for an additional appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 to be used in prosecution of anti-trust suits. 


Prospects of a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Great Britain brightened perceptibly last week. 
Secretary of State Hull, announcing his inten- 
tion of negotiating such a pact, invited manu- 
facturers and dealers to submit lists of products 
to be included in the negotiations. 


Great Britain is said to have persuaded her 
colonies to make tariff concessions to facilitate 
the treaty and the Canadian government has an- 
nounced reopening of the Canadian-United 
States trade agreement, now in effect. 


The Administration's foreign policy was dis- 
cussed in both Houses of Congress. The Presi- 
dent's failure to invoke the neutrality law in the 
undeclared war in China was both attacked and 
defended. 

Altogether it was a week of much talk: 
action in national affairs. 
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Government Spending For Pump- Priming 


Vues SAM from the beginning of 1933 + 


through the end of this vear will have 
poured out 16 billion dollars in his attempt to 
prime the business pump. 

American industry and the American pub- 
lic in a similar period by resuming spending for 
durable goods on a prosperity level can pour 
out 36 billions to’ prime the business pump. 

The Federal Government filled its pump- 
priming bucket first with money for the needy, 
then came outlays for public works, benefit pay- 
ments to farmers for control of crop produc- 
tion and the bonus for World War veterans. 

Private enterprise might fill its pump-priming 
bucket with outlays for factory, mining, public 
utilities, railroad and other durable goods equip- 
ment needed to maintain Americans in the 
style of living to which they became accustomed 
during the prosperous ’20’s. 

This means that if annual expenditures for 
new durable goods and repair of such goods 
(products such as factory machinery and hous- 
ing which have a normal useful life of three 
years or more) were placed on a prosperity 
basis, the total of such outlays would have to 
be increased more than seven billion dollars 
above the amount being spent this year. 

The pictogram above compares Federal re- 
covery expenditures during the last five years 
with the total additional expenditure which 
might be incurred by private enterprise if it 
resumed operatiaqns on a normal basis. 


A FIVE-YEAR FORECAST 

The 1938-42 period is shown in the pictogram 
to indicate that the total for private pump prim- 
ing is computed on a five-vear basis but the 
figure is not presented as a forecast. It is cited 
merely to show what business might do if it 
were to go ahead on a prosperity basis. Such 
a level of spending, in opinion of some econ- 
omists, may not be reached until 1941. 

Federal relief and recovery expenditures in- 
clude 3,400 million dollars for relief, 4,600 mil- 
lion dollars for WPA and CWA, 2,900 million 
dollars fer the bonus and AAA payments and 
5,800 million dollars for public works. 

The lag in expenditures for durable goods 
admittedly is the keylog in the business log jam 
of today. 
permit the recovery to go ahead President 
Roosevelt is taking measures to restore busi- 
ness confidence in governmental policies. The 
decision is that with the national debt at 37 
billion dollars it is unwise to venture another 
dose of government pump priming. 

Housing is the largest classification of po- 
tential private expenditure. 


To pry that key-log loose and again. 


When the depression set in families doubled 
up their living quarters, the number of mar- 
riages declined, and building of new homes was 
indefinitely postponed. 

That stalemate in housing continues with an 
estimated total of only 300 thousand housing 
units being built this vear. On a prosperity 
basis, according to the available government 
data, 800 thousand units would be needed an- 
nually. This is an increase of expenditures 
from the 1937 estimated total of 2,250 million 
dollars to 4,750 million dollars. 


Manufacturing and mining comprise another 
field where there is a huge potential demand 
for durable goods. Restoration of annual ex- 
penditures to prosperity levels would mean an 
increase from 5,500 million dollars, the total 
this year, to a total of 7,250 million dollars. 


BILLIONS COULD BE SPENT 

Railroads also have a large deferred demand 
for new equipment. To return to prosperity 
levels, it would be necessary for the railroads 
to increase their expenditures for capital goods 
from 1,600 to 2,400 million dollars annually. 

Publie utilities would have to show a large 
increase from 1937 levels to return to normal 
rates of expenditure. The electric power in- 
dustry would have to increase its outlays from 
550 million dollars to a billion dollars; the tele- 
phone industry would have to increase its rate 
of spending from 600 million dollars to 750 mil- 
lion dollars ; and the transit industry would have 
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5 million dollars to 
325 million dollars. 
All other durable goods expenditures, includ- 


ing outlays for such products as automobiles, 


refrigerators and agricultural machinery, would 
have to be increased 1,550 million dollars above 
1937 totals. 

In only one major grouping of durable goods 
—passenger automobiles—has output this year 
reached what is regarded as a prosperity level. 

The importance of these durable goods in- 
dustries, it is pointed out, is shown by the fact 
that in pre-depression years they employed one- 
third of the country’s workers either directly 
or indirectly. 

In the worst part of the depression employ- 
ment in durable goods fell to one-half of 1929. 

Through the governmental form of pump- 
priming. the nation’s needy received help. 
Cities and towns throughout the country were 
aided in building schools, courthouses, and 
other public buildings. States were given 
money for road building. National forests and 
parks were improved. 

SPENDING THAT CREATES WEALTH 

Through private pump-priming the nation 
gets new looms and lathes for its factories, new 
power plants, new houses for its families and 
other equipment which adds directly to the na- 
tion’s capacity to produce goods. 

Business debis are low, credit is cheap and 
plentiful and there is a pent-up-demand for 
machinery and other types of equipment but 
the total of new securities issues in the third 
quarter of this year dropped to the level of 
early 1935. 

Why the lag in businéss pump-priming? 

Business men argue that the government has 
destroyed confidence in the future and has 
levied unwise taxes and imposed restrictions, 
such as the regulations governing issuance of 
securities, which make it next to impossible for 
them to resume large-scale spending for plant 
expansion. 

Government officials who take the opposite 
view ‘hold that such development as:the sharp 
increase in construction costs last spring, which 
ended a two-year period of steadily increasing 
housing activity, are largely responsible for the 
failure of the recovery to forge ahead. ; 

Federal pump-priming admittedly played an 
important part in the 30-billion dollar increase 
in national income which has occurred since the 
depth of the depression. 

Now the problem is to get private enterprise 
to take over the job of priming the business 
pump. 


$36,250,000,000° 
MAY BE SPENT 
FOR PRIVATE) “PUMP-PRIMING” 


Dichogrann 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


RIVATE business will continue to receive 

encouragement from the Administration; 
this prospect stands out in what otherwise ap- 
pears as a highly confused situation. 


Two major governing factors should be kept 
in mind in all appraisals: One is that there are 
no more funds for a large-scale spending pro- 
gram and the other is that the Constitution 
stands in the way of rigid governmental con- 
trol over private industry. 


Encouragement to private finance and in- 
dustry therefore presents the one path left to 
full recovery. 


Chances are better than two to one that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will continue to call the signals 
despite the sound and fury in Congress that may 
suggest otherwise, 


Threats of a run-away revolt will gradually 
subside as Senators and Representatives become 
more aware of the nature of problems to be 
solved. It should be remembered that the Presi- 
dent possesses a veto power over acts of Con- 
gress and has open to him avenues of appeal to 
voters that can be used to stem revolts. 


A FORECAST OF CONGRESS ACTION 
Outlook for Congress is about as follows: 
No important accomplishment of any kind at 

the special session. * 


Modification, not repeal, of the surtax on un- 
distributed corporation earnings at the regular 
session, with emphasis on exemptions for small 
corporations and lowered rates on incomes up 
to $100,000. Three to one chance that conces- 
sions will not be retroactive on 1937 income. 


of tax on income 
Tax on gains from 
sale of property within one year of purchase un- 
likely to be changed, but substantial tax exemp- 
tions will be opened to wealthy persons engaged 
in capital operations other than speculation in 
stocks and bonds. 


Modification, not repeal, 
from sale of capital assets. 


An increase in the base rate of tax on corpora- 
tion income to make up any revenue loss. A 
manufacturers’ sales tax or a broadening of in- 
dividual income tax is highly unlikely. 


Enactment of a farm control program follow- 
ing closely formulas laid down by Secretary 
Wallace, except for financing provisions. White 
House pressure will be necessary to bring re- 
enactment of processing taxes. 


Enactment at the regular session of a modified 
plan for wage and hour control, so hedged about 


{Continued on Page 3.] 
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The United States News 


| —Harris & Ewing 
SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 
Senator Tom Connally (left), of Texas, who started 
the filibuster aimed at the anti-lynching bill, confers 
with Senator George Norris of Nebraska, proponent 
of the Seven TVA’s. 
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A Drive in Congress 
To Aid Business 


Shifts in policies. Lighter tax bur- 
dens. Legislative tangle in the 
States. 


E dominant impression to be gained in Con- 
gress now is of a determination to aid private 
business. 

After several years of lawmaking in which prin- 
cipal reliance for the national well-being was on 
Government activities, a fundamental shift of sen- 
timent is apparent. President Roosevelt has 
changed his tone. Voices before in the minority on 
many New Deal issues ring out in debate with an 
independent confidence. 

The tax laws, primarily those dealing with un- 
distributed corporate surpluses and capital gains, 
provide the focus for discussion. Most observers 
take for granted that the levies mentioned will 9e 
at least substantially modified, on the theory that 
private capital thereby will be encouraged to take 
risks and increase employment. 

How soon action can be expected is a question. 
Administration leaders have acceded to suggestions 
for tax relief for capital; but evidently want tne 
legislation to follow the regular course. This could 
mean delay until mid-winter, after extensive con- 
sideration of the whole subject by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


QUICK ACTION SOUGHT 

Against. this, the more militant tax revisionists 
in the Senate favor immediate steps. They speak 
as one in calling early consideration imperative to 
halt the current. business recession. Senator Bark- 
ley, the Democratic leader, warned against attempt- 
ing to move ahead of the House—where revenue 
legislation must originate under the Constitution— 
lest the other branch be affronted and rebuff the 
Senate. 

As the first week of the special session ended, the 
situation at both ends of the Capitol was one of 
confusion. The majority leadership had _ striven 
without success to confine activity to the an- 
nounced purposes of the session, such as wage and 
hour and farm surplus control legislation. 

Efforts to obtain 218 signatures to force the wage 
and hour bill from the Rules Committee to the 
House floor brought disappointing results to the 
petition-bearers. Pending committee action on fie 
farm bill, Senate proceedings were tied up by the 
Southern filibuster against the anti-lynching bill. 

For once, outstanding Senators and Representa- 
tives were speaking privately much the same as 
publicly. Their cloakroom theme was that “some- 
thing must be done, and done quickly, about busi- 
ness.” 


INDEPENDENCE GAINS 


A new spirit of independence on the part of many 
mingled strangely with complaints by some that 
they had been recalled to Washington without 
specific bills being ready for consideration. While 
talk of encouraging private investment predomi- 
nated, the talkers were leaderless so far as chal- 
lenging the Administration order of business was 
concerned. 

This circumstance helped to explain an under- 
current of pessimism about the prospect for legis- 
lative accomplishment in the weeks ahead. “The 
snecial session.” a discerning Senator remarked to 
personal friends, “is going to be a word riot—little 
more.” 

Another, speaking more frankly in private about 
what he had just said in the Senate, believed that 
the Administration had turned definitely and a 
series of “helpful enactments” would follow in the 
long run. 

“It won’t be an easy ‘time,” he said. 
Roosevelt is smart. He senses what the _ public 
wants, and gives it to them. Now, after leading on 
the left, he seems ready to let John L. Lewis and 
Mayor LaGuardia take over there, while he goes 
to the right.” 

The paragraph in the President’s message which 
attracted most attention among the legislators was 
where he said: “Obviously an immediate task is 
to try to increase the use of private capital to in- 
crease employment.” 

No single exception was taken to that statement. 
Mr. Roosevelt went on to say, with a hint of warn- 
ing, however, that: “Obviously, also, Government 
cannot let nature take its course without regard to 
consequences. If private enterprise does not re- 
spond, Government must take up the slack.” 

“And there we have it again,” contended one 
eastern Senator. “Business men can’t tell yet just 
where they stand.” 

(Text of President’s message on Page 5. Ac- 
tivities of Congress are discussed more fully in 

“The Congress Week,” Page 4.) 


“President 
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THE 


INSIDE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS—PREVIEWS 


OF DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAKE TOMORROW'S NEWS 


The Administration is doing all 
in its power to convince busi- 
ness men that conciliatory ges- 
tures to private capital are in 
earnest. The word is going out 
informally in letters and by per- 
sonal contact as well as in 
speechmaking. Reports from 
New York, Chicago and other 
financial centers indicate, how- 
ever, that most industrial lead- 
ers have a Missouri attitude. 


x * * 


Increasing unemployment is be- 
ginning to press heavily on com- 
munity and WPA relief funds. 
The growing issue is whether to 
meet the situation by spending 
more for work relief or going 
back to less costly direct relief. 
It probably will be forced into 
the open in Congress before very 
long. 


x 


The unemployment estimate 
used by the Government sets the 
October total at 6,100,000 and, 
geared to changes in industrial 
production, is expected by the 
agencies involved to approach 9,- 
000,000 by February. 


* * 


First returns indicate the unem- 
ployment registration may fail 
as an accurate barometer because 
the questionnaires were too com- 
plicated. Experience shows 
peopie do not fill out complicated 
questionnaires. Officials are dis- 
appointed. 


Secretary Wallace is trying to 


+ 


fnd out how much President 
Roosevelt had to do with the 
statement by Secretary Morgen- 
thau that agricultural subsidies 
should be cut. The former fa- 
vors bigger subsidies. 


* * 


Senator Byrd’s recent arraign- 
ment of budgetary policies 
caused discomfiture at the Treas- 
ury. Secretary Morgenthau in- 
formed him he would like to talk 
the problem over in detail; but 
they have not gotten together 
yet. 


x* * * 


Left-wing Administration ad- 
visors are saying “there will be 
no give-away of the New Deal 
by the President.” They dislike 
evidences of a new attitude to- 
ward business and attribute the 
shift to “political realities.” 
More rather than Jess Govern- 
ment will be required in the end, 
as they see it. 


* 


Plans to make small capital loans 
to industry from Washington are 
being studied. The objective 
would be to have these self-re- 
deeming so far as possible. 


x * 


Mechanisms of the Export-Im- 
port Bank are being kept oiled 
in the hope that this agency yet 
may become a real factor in pro- 
moting foreign trade. 


* 
Some officials contemplate a re- 


turn of what may amount to 
NRA codes on a new and volun- 


+ 


tary basis. Especially is sought 
a way to provide machinery 
through which the Government 
can deal with business on broad 
questions of industrial policy. 


* * 


Overtures for cooperation by 
construction union leaders to cut 
housing costs have produced 
slight result. They contend that 
proposals advanced to date for 
an “annual wage” in: the build- 
ing trades are impractical. One 
suggestion has been for Govern- 
ment insurance of a minimum 
annual wage. 


x 


Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, is 
irked by assertions in citadels of 
private finance that the Board’s 
action last spring in tightening 
credit controls brought on the 
deflation. Mr. Eccles wishes the 
move had not been made. 


* 


Democratic leaders privately ex- 
press discouragement over the 
prospect for legislative accom- 
plishment in the special session 
of Congress. Vice President 
Garner would have counselled 
against the session if his advice 
had been sought. Opponents of 
the anti-lynching bill say they 
are set to continue their fili- 
buster whenever that legislation 
is up in the Senate. 


kk * 
Senator Barkley, Democratic 


floor leader, has told the White 
House that modification of the 


+ 


undistributed surplus tax is un- 
likely in the special session; but 
probably will come in the regu- 
lar session. 


xk 


Adjustment of differences be- 
tween installment finance com- 
panies and the Government, par- 
ticularly in the automobile field, 
is reported to be in sight. Dis- 
cussions by the interested parties 
may take some time to develop a 
common meeting ground, how- 
ever. 


The address by Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings before grocery 
manufacturers in New York next 
Monday may supply fresh key 
to the Government’s anti-trust 
policy. Business. quarters are 


awaiting it with unusual interest. 
xk 


Thomas J. Watson, president of 
the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Cor- 
poration, is mentioned as a likely 
choice for an important ambas- 
sadoria! post. He and President 
Roosevelt are friendly. 


x* * 


Utilities spokesmen are expected 
to seek peace with the Adminis- 
tration in part at least on the 
basis of terms offered by them 
early in 1935, including rate re- 
ductions, no duplication of trans- 
mission lines by Government, 
increased private expenditures 
for construction and rural elec- 
trification. 
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A “PARTLY EMPLOYED” CHIEF EXECUTIVE—PLANNING 


WITH CONGRESS FOR RECOVERY—VACATION DREAMS 


tens postman turned in at No. 1600 Pennsyl- 

vania Avenue with a bundle of unemploy- 
ment census report cards. He grinned at the 
butler. The butler with deft touch arranged the 
cards on a silver salver and grinned at the maid. 
The maid just grinned, at nobody in particular. 

Upstairs Franklin Delano Roosevelt, abed 
with an abscessed molar, slight temperature and 
slight gastro-intestinal disorder, grinned wryly 
at his secretaries, Stephen Early and Marvin 
Hunter McIntyre, received sympathetic grins 
in return, 

Normally employed as President of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt, whose health record while 
in office has been unusually high, was forced to 
spend the greater part of the week as a partly- 
employed Chief Executive. 

Normally employed as Vice President of the 
United States, John Nance Garner also de- 
veloped a toothache, lost two teeth to the den- 
tist’s forceps as against the President’s one. 


PRESIDENT’S PLANS Well might the Presi- 


dent have diverted hun- 
STRIKE SNAG ON dreds of unemployment 
CAPITOL HILL 


census cards to the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. No sooner was 
his message read to the specially-convened Con- 
gress than sectional interests—stymied what- 
ever Administration moves might have been 
contemplated in the Senate with a filibuster 
against the anti-lynching bill, stymied what- 
ever Administration moves might have been 
contemplated in the House with strident badin- 
age between members of majority and minority 
groups. 

Noting a “marked recession in industrial pro- 
duction,” the President in his message opening 
the special session of Congress called for co- 
operation of all citizens to check the set-back 
and lay the groundwork for general recovery 
(see page 5). 

Earlier in the Week Mr. Roosevelt iin a radio 
address called for “national team-work” in be- 
half of the unemployment census managed by 
glassmaker John D. Biggers, who might very 
well have reminded postal authorities not to 
overlook his own factories, which, because of 
enforced idleness in automobile factories tem- 


+ 


+ by cancelling a number of appointments which 
included the presentation of newly elected Sen- 
ator John E. Miller by Senator Hattie W. Cara- 
way and calls from Thomas J. Watson, head of 
International Business Machines, members of 
the United States Conference of Mayors, and 
Frank McNinch, Federal Communications Com- 
mission chairman, work in the executive offices 
continued without the least slowing of tempo. 

Time had the President to think about his 
discussion of power problems this week with 
utility executives. (See column 5.) 
ORDER FOR STUDY Time he had to direct 
OF INCREASE IN “ederal 
mission’s irm 
COST OF LIVING Ayres to investigate 
“monopolistic practices and other unwholesome 
methods of competition” which he felt were re- 
sponsible for a marked increase in the cost of 
living. 
AND ONE FOR Tux ae eee he had also to appoint economic writer 
Pity the poor postmen as they trundled millions of aenert M. Bratter “Ambassador to the South 
unemployment census cards to millions of homes. Pole’—although Mr. Brattér asked for the 
Not even the White House was forgotten during the President's autograph on a note whieh read “I 
gigantic distribution. hereby appoint Herbert M. Bratter to be Am- 
- bassador to the North Pole.” Just who the 
porarily had to curtail production. President meant to designate as envoy to the 
northern tip of the globe was one of those 
ENCOURAGEMENT To Secretary Wallace | secrets a well trained White House secretariat 
FOR A PROGRAM fell the duty of deliver- refused to divulge. 
OF CROP CONTROL *"® the Presidents ad- Slow went the time for the children at the 
dress to a celebration Warm Springs Infantile Paralysis Foundation, 
marking the 75th anniversary of the establish- anxiously awaiting the annual appearance of 
ment of the Department of Agriculture and | the President at their Thanksgiving dinner. 
institution of the land grant college program. Anxious were the finny folk reported to be, 
Not at odds with his Secretary was the Presi- with rumors that the Presidential fishing 
dent in calling for enactment of a nationally tackle might be dropped off the Florida coast 
integrated farm program to give farmers, parity line late this month. “ 
with industry and labor in meeting economic Everything, of course, hinged on the decision 
conditions. Certainly not at odds with his |* of the President’s physician, Dr. Ross T. Mc- 
Secretary was the President in declaring that Intire, supreme arbiter of the Chief Executive's 
the protective tariff policy had placed agri- | ‘actions at the slightest sign of discomfort. 
culture in America at a permanent disad- As the week drew to a close, frost prepared 
vantage, citing the intricate financial system | to spread a treacherous sheath over the Capital. 
whereby farm mortgages were linked through | Wary of their footing were those who walked 
life insurance investments to millions of urban into the White House. Wary of their words 
residents. were those who came out. 
Although the President remained abed, there- Derek Fox. 


—Wide World 
THE LAST TREATY SHIP 
The 10,000-ton cruiser “Wichita,” last of 18 vessels 
of its class to be built under terms of the London 
Treaty, slides down the ways at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. Authorized by Congress in 1929, its 
keel was laid in 1935. 
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The Eve of Peace 
For the Utilities? 


President’s rate base plan. SEC’s 
moderation policy. The utilities 
in court. | 


EETINGS between President Roosevelt and in- 

dividual utility executives this week carry a 

promise, at least, of encouragement for business 
and employment. 

The President has stated his broad terms for 
peace between Government and the power indus- 
try. Spokesmen for utilities stated terms almost 
two years ago in an attempt to hold off the “deatn: A 
Sentence” for holding companies, only to have 
them rejected without explanation. 

The pressure of another emergen¢y brought the 
dispute to the fore again. The utilities say expen- 
diture of some $2,600,000,000 on needed construction =A 
is being held up by uncertainties generated by Ad- 
ministration policy. The Administration has rec- 
ognized the desirability of instilling confidence in 
Capital. The impending talks are aimed. to that 
end so jobs can be made. 

Secrecy as to the identity of the President’s vis- 
itors-to-be has been maintained. An attempt to 
avoid stirring old antagonisms is to be made. Some 
of the public power advocates in the Administra- 
tion privately express dissatisfaction with the turn 
of events, but apparently feel they can do little 
about it. They are asking what the effect might 
be on the bill for seven planning regions like TVA. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 


The Government already has taken several defi- 
nite steps. First, allotment of public works funds 
for consiruction of municipal power plants ceased. 
Second, Mr. Roosevelt declared a belief that power 
rates should be based on a reasonable return for 
the amount “prudently invested originally” in the 
properties, not on the cost of reproduction new. 
The implication was that private utilities could 
expect cooperation from Government if they ac- 
cepted that valuation base. 

Third, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
last week indicated an attitude of moderation in 
enforcement of the “death sentence” act. Making 
its first statement of policy in a case involving re- 
organization by the People’s Light and Power Com- 
pany, the Commission said: 

“The problem of consummating integrated public 
utility systems under the. act is of necessity in’ 
many cases an evolutionary rather than a revolu- 
tionary process. As a practical matter it often will 
be necessary to accomplish the ultimate objectives 
of the act by a series of steps rather than by one 
direct and final step.” 


POWER ISSUES IN COURTS 


Such caution, differing as it did from the spirit 
with which advocates of the act argued in Congress, 
was believed by observers to have special signifi- 
cance. The decision came at a time when hosti!'- 
ties between the Government and utilities again 
were’ before the courts. 

In the privacy of chambers, the Supreme Court 
presumably was considering whether to rule now 
on differences between the California Railroad Coim- 
mission and the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
or to remand the case for retrial in the lower 
courts. The Supreme Court, before Justice Hugo 
Black’s appointment, had split four to four on the 
issue. The Federal Power Commission recently in- 
tervened in the case, seeking reversal of the 39- 
year-old ruling that the cost of reproduction new 
must be considered in rate-making. 

The Alabama Power Company, in another case, 
attacked New Deal power policy afresh as violative 
of siates’ rights and constituting illegal exercise of 
power by the Executive. Arguments on this and a 
like protest by the Duke Power Company will be 
heard early next month. 


TVA COMPETITION 


A three-judge Federal Court at Chattanooga be- 
gan hearings on the request by 18 private utilities 
for an injunction against competition from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. This case also is ex- 
pected to reach the Supreme Court, unless a peace 
formula can be devised meanwhile. 

Wendell L. Willkie, president of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, left the proceed- 
ings for Washington. He was believed in some 
quarters to bring with him a revised draft of con- 
cessions the utilities would make. There was no 
indication whether these included a willingness to 
accept the rate-making theory favored at the 
White House. 

To many of those who have followed the situ- 
ation closely it appears, however, that both sides 
have shown more readiness to compromise than at 
any previous time. Possibility of peace, therefore, 
appears very real. 
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ing on what now is taking place. 
After the deflation of 1921 that 
gave agriculture its first big jolt,an 


suggesting revival 
taxes on wheat and cotton and corn 
and rice and tobacco. The goal would 


CON.ING FARM PROGRAM: AN INSIDE VIEW + 


of processing ¢ of an ample supply of foodstuffs at 


What usualiy have been considered 
fair prices. He, too, would have the 


a tigen gt? be $200,000.000 in revenue over and benefit of a stable farm market for 
Continued From Page 1.] out” was found by lending foreign : | 
| [ . mee More soil conservation and | governments money with which fo | above the $500,000,000 which already the things he helped to make as a 
with restrictions that application price-fixing loans. Storing | buy our surplus farm products. | is provided for -soll conservation | city worker, thereby giving more se- 
educa a ee When those loans stopped there | payments out of the general funds curity to his job. 


Greatest immediate importance 
to business attaches to backstage 
moves shaping up in White 
House-inspired conferences. 


These moves involve: First, 
an effort to interest big business 
in mass production of housing 
as a profit-making enterprise; 
Second, an effort to work out a 
formula with private utilities 
that would clear the air and en- 
courage large-scale investment in 
needed plant; third, establish- 
ment of “industrial committees” 
that would really be a revival of 
something like old NRA code au- 
thorities. 


What is now occurring repre- 
sents a reversal of recovery 
technique. 


In the past Mr. Rosevelt has 


GRICULTURE now is down on 

the Treasury books for a billion 

dollars in one form or another ot 
subsidies and services and loans. 

There are soil conservation sub- 
sidies, interest subsidies, rural] elec- 
trification subsidies, price fixing 
loans and a variety of other pay- 
ments to a total larger than that 
for national defense, or veterans’ aid 
and two-thirds as large as for work 
relief. 

Yet farmers are back in Congress 
with demands for more and Con- 
gress, at the urging of the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, !3 
rushing to deliver. 

This rush is in the face of a net 
cash farm income larger than 4t 
any time since 1929 on a purchas- 
ing power basis. It comes at a time 
when the high cost of living is an 
issue in the cities. 

Obviously something is wrong. 


came the start of deflation in the 
late 1920’s and this led to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. That agency used 
Government credit to buy and to 
store the surplus of farms. But buy- 
ing and storing merely added to ac- 
cumulations that pressed down on 
markets and brought 5-cent cotton, 
10 cent corn and 20 cent wheat. 


The 5 cent cotton, 10 cent corn 
and 20 cent wheat helped produce 
the New Deal that set out to bring 
prices higher by money tinkering 
and by control over farm production. 


_ This control was to be purchased by 


benefit payments‘to farmers who 
agreed to limit the number of acres 
planted to major erops. The bene- 
fit payments came from funds pro- 
duced by a tax on the processing of 
the affected commodities. 

Six out of nine Supreme Court 
justices voted to junk this plan on 
Jan. 6, 1936. Two of the most de- 
structive droughts in the history of 
the nation—one in 1934 and another 


Harris & Ewing 
WANTED—FARM BILL IN A HURRY 
ALLED to aid the Senate Agriculture Committee frame a farm 
bill, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace (right) is shown in a 
huddle with Senator. “Cotton Ed” Smith (left), chairman of “the 
Senate committee, and Howard R. Tolley (center), of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 


of the Treasury. 

In simple terms, Congress is get- 
ting ready to build new machinery 
through which farmers can operate 
to assure themselves a stable income 
regardless of what happens to the 
prices of farm commodities in world 
markets. 

For example 


THE FARMER’S CASE 

John Jones, on an Indiana farm, 
before planting time each year will 
know how many acres he can pu: 
into wheat and how many into corn 
to earn a soil conservation benefit. 
He will Know that if wheat prices 
20 down to meet foreign competition 
the Government will give him an 
additional payment and that he will 
be assured of a price-fixing loan on 
his corn in the event of low prices. 
He would be told by a Government 
agepev how much corn he must store 
and how much he may market, 
whether as corn or in the form ot 
livestock. If unwilling to cooperate 


It all sounds fine as sketched by 
its advocates, but the plan designed 
by the AAA already is in trouble in 
Congress. Most of the trouble con- 
cerns the method of raising money 
to pay for its operation. - Processing 
taxes are taxes on food and clothing 
and as such are raising doubts in 
the minds of Congressmen. 


In fact, the sudden realization 
that agriculture already is down for 
a billion dollars in payments from 
the Federal Treasury is beginning to 
raise question in Congress. 


‘THE FARMER’S TARIFF’ 

The justification for these 
ments? 

Basically, that justification § is 
found by officials in the fact that 
agriculture has suffered severely at 
the hands of this nation’s tariff sys- 
tem now that the United States is a 
creditor to the world. One-time 
foreign buyers who took the sur- 
plus products from American farms 


pay= 


, in the past no longer buy because 

sought recovery by pouring bor- RECORD CROPS—BUYERS SHY in 1936—cleared away the surplus | a he will Know that none of. these idee teaien sina ki : 
dq ; k f | Th h for the source of | Stocks that had grown up during the | plans, there are teeth—in the form | keted above that quota.’ This is | penofits will be open to him and | ‘ey Have aunculty making paymen 

-essi 1937 with would enable the | knowa as “compulsory conitol of | that he mieht face a ‘cory | in the goods that they produce. 
] bott f the economic trouble turns up a situation that | depression and then came of taxes—which would enable th | hat he might face a compulsory - Parifts chut eet ti i 2 

¢can—in the opinion of Mr. Roose- good crops, continued Governmen! Government in periods of emergency marketing. control over his m arkoting. But ali u 

scale on the theory that this | the Subsidies and, until recently, favor- of the time he would have a voice in | subsidies are calle 

money would flow upward to © able orices to limit the amount of a PROCESSING TAXES AGAIN management of the plan throug, tariff” in the defense that 

_ country with a demonstration of the that any farmer might market. Sixth, even before that period of 


force prosperity. 


basic problem that confronts th: 


But all that now is changed and 


In this 


his own county organization. 


is being made of them by the Secre- 


situation, before acting. compulsion would occur, tiaere tary of Agriculture. 
Now the President is to seek the AAA would give farmers an op- would be a very real problem ot | THE CITY MAN’S CASE Mr. Wallace is of the opinion that 
recovery by encouraging those | "neside a Se See Once more, farmers are turning to portunity to vote and if two-thirds  findilig the money with which to Then what of Bill Smith in the | a workable farm control -plan is 
at the top of economic scale to irene Sue Peeereee, Seen Governmem. This time new loans of them favored the Governmeni = finance loans to farmers and with city? Where does he get off in such | going to suggest an “ever-normal- 


utilize their resources in ways 
that would cause the money to 
seep down through the economic 
structure. 


Success of new strategy de- 
pends on readiness of capitalists 
to venture. Government will of- 
fer to backstop many of their 
moves by guarantees against 
large loss in event of trouble. 


Failure of this new method 
would leave no other alternative 
than revival of the urge for 
strong governmental controls. 
Best official opinion, however, is 
that the industrial downturn is 
about to level off and that next 
spring will see a revival of inven- 
tory buying on a scale large 
enough to give the country a 
definite lift. 


An increase in relief appropria- 
tions probably will have to be 
granted by Congress. WPA is 

not planning to make a direct re- 
quest for more money. Strategy 
for the present is to stay within 
appropriations and to depend on 
over-burdened local relief agen- 
cles to provide necessary pressure 
on Congress. 


Emphasis just now on govern- 
mental cooperation with business 
should not be permitted to be- 
cloud this fact: Mr. Roosevelt 
still holds to his general social 
objectives and another dosage of 
reform may be anticipated when 
recovery is resumed. 


Much of the /Jabor trouble now 
developing in the automobile in- 
dustry and elsewhere does not 
involve the Wagner Labor Rela- 


Here are the elements of trouble 
as discovered by Henry A. Wallace: 

This country has a record crop of 
cotton and a large supply of wheat 
and corn, sufficient to supply home 
needs and to provide for the needs 


of foreigners abroad. Prices of cot- 


ton, in terms of gold, are the lowest 
in history and of wheat and corn 


are cheap by any standard. Yet | 


buyers are not much 
judged by demand. 
With huge supplies on hand, an- 


interested, 


other big winter wheat crop is in 


the ground and before many months 
& new cotton crop will begin to be 
planted. In place of the 
prosperity farmers face uncertainty 
and the prospect of a sharp reduc- 
tion in income unless something 1s 
done. Lowered farm income, experi- 
ence has demonstrated, narrows 
markets for industrial goods and re- 
acts on the prosperity of cities. 


REMEDIES THAT FAILED 

The country has been told that if 
Government interference was re- 
moved and if production was large 
enough and prices low enough there 
would be markets for all that farm- 
ers could grow and prosperity would 
abound on the farms. Yet crops are 
large and prices are low and agri- 
culture is calling to Washington for 
help. 

Previous calls have produced re- 
sults and those results have a bear- 


present | 


tions Act. pune are largely 
over discharge policies and lay- 
off methods in a period of de- 
clining production. 

Forthcoming trade agree- 
ment negotiations with Great 
Britain will be more important 
for their -political effect than 
for economic results. British 
hold whiphand in any agree- 
ment. Negotiations are likely 
to be long drawn out. 


Untied Sates Lens 


to foreigners to be used in buying 
our surplus products appear impos- 


sible. An attempt to starve surplus 


farmers into getting out of farming 
did not work during agriculture’s 
worst depression. The Farm Board 
venture taught the Government a 
costly lesson. Soil conservation as a 
means of production control proved 
ineffective this year. 


MR. WALLACE’S NEW PLANS 

Right at this point Congress is 
starting to work on plans that Sec- 
retary Wallace thinks may provide 
the pattern for later controls in in- 
dustry as well. 


Essentially, planning for agricul- 
ture as devised by the AAA with the 
approval of President Roosevelt and 
as likely to weather the course 
throuzh Congress, calls for the fol- 
lowing: 

First, continued use of the ma- 
chinery of soil conservation as builc 
up after the original AAA was de- 
stroyed. This machinery enables the 
new AAA ‘to pay individual farmers 
to reduce planting of crops that use 
up the soil and to substitute crops 
that improve the soil. A definite 
reduction of acres planted to corn 
and cotton and tobacco is accom- 
plished in this way with an expen- 
diture of about $500,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Second, use of Government loans 
as a means of keeping farm prices 
from the full effect of competition 
in world markets. These loans would 
differ with different crops. They 
would be geared low in the case of 
wheat and cotton, which must com- 
pete with foreign wheat and cot- 
ton, Dut would be higher: for corn 
which is consumed largely within 
this country. Price-fixing loans are 
made in such a way that the Gov- 
ernment gets the commodity it 
prices are lower than the loan anc 
the farmer can pay off the loan if 
the price is higher. For the Gov- 
ernment it is a case of “heads you 
win, tails I lose.” 


Third, commodities that serve as 
collateral for price fixing loans 
would be stored and these stored 


would move in to establish quotas 
for every farm and to place a pro- 
hibitive tax on all commodities mar 


which to make “adjusiment pay- 
ments” to them. To raise 
peeded money, Secretary Walla 


ce 


a scheme? | 
The answer given by Mr. Wallace 
is that Bill Smith would be assured 


granary” plan for industry that will 
solve the problem of booms and de- 
pressions. 


The Case of the Venera 


What was this treasured cargo? It was 


ble Sedan 


Gulf chemists after 15 vears’ research. and 


commodities would constitute what 
Henry A. Wellace has dubbed “the 
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With the Committees; 


New Laws in Making 
Dif- 
Tax 


Deadlock on wage-hour bill. 
ferences over farm program. 
revision. Investigating relief. 


E Administration’s legislative program rocks 

uncertainly as committees of Congress wobble 
unprepared for action on any major measure in 
either House. One week of the session has passed 
with a record of negation while the eyes of the 
leaders are fixed on a final adjournment of tne 
extra session within five weeks, to reassemble in 
regular session Jan. 3. 


Labor: 


The Black-Connery wages and hours bill, passed 
by the Senate last summer, is on the calendar of 
the House, its consideration blocked by opposition 
within the House Committee on Rules to reporting 
a special rule to bring up the bill on the floor. The 
tie-up is the same today as it was in the end of the 
last session. 

The House Committee on Labor, headed by Mrs. 
Norton (Dem.), of Jersey City, N. J., has considered 
suggestions to recall the bill and to report out a 
substitute more in accord with the views of the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I. O. But the committee, at 
a tense three-hour session Wednesday, rejected the 
recall idea and decided by a vote of 19 to 2 to press 
a fight to force the proposal to the floor of the 
House by a petition to discharge the Dill from the 
Rules Committee. Signatures of 218 Representa- 
tives automatically would bring the question of 
consideration before the House on the next “dis- 
charge calendar” day, Dec. 13. So far Chairman 
Norton has secured some 132 signatures. 

“Our job,” Mrs. Norton said, “is to get that peti- 
tion signed.” 

She sent letters Thursday to Presidents Green of 
the A. F. of L. and Lewis of the C. I. O., asking 
their views on the bill, because, she said, “of the 
great conflict of opinion which seems to exist with 
regard to their stand on this matter.” Mr. Lewis 
announced later that he favors immediate enact- 
ment of the Black-Connery bill. 


Government Reorganization: 


So far there is a stalemate on the various reor- 
ganization proposals in the two houses.,The House 
leadership plan is to defer its own committee pro- 
posals to await a bill from the Senate, when the 
House could amend the Senate bill. 

Senate plans are to substitute the Byrnes reor- 
ganization bill for the general bill passed by the 
House last session and still before the Senate, and 
get the matter in conference without the necessity 
of House passage of the two remaining bills there 
in the piece-meal reorganization program. 


Agriculture: 

A farm bill is on the extra session’s agenda and 
proposals have been aired before committees of 
both Houses. The leadership disposition is to give 
it right of way over everything else. Farm groups 
testifying agree on objectives, but differ on meth- 
ods, which is in part House Committee Chairman 
Jones’ explanation of the delays. 

The House Committee on Agriculture last Thurs- 
day rejected a subcommittee proposal for process- 
ing taxes for wheat and approved marketing quotas 
for corn with penalty taxes for non-conformance 
with the corn program. The committee wrote into 
its bill a voluntary cotton control plan, on a tilled 
acreage basis, with the question of penalty taxes 
for non-conformance temporarily in the air. The 
corn action was in line with Secretary Wallace’s 
farm plan; the rejection of wheat processing taxes 
was out of line with Administration views. 

Failure to provide processing taxes on wheat or 
corn, as the House bill stood at the week-end, 
leaves it without provision for financing more than 
half a billion dollars of costs under the “ever- 
normal” granary plan. The problem of financing 
may be passed on to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Chairman Jones hopes to begin considera- 
tion of the bill in the House this week. 

In the Senate Committee, Senators and others 
were heard on production control problems and 
Friday its Chairman Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, announced he was going to push considera- 
tion of the bill in the committee over the week- 
end. He said the bill, which is studded with com- 
pulsory contro! as to cotton and other commodities, 
may be ready to be brought before the Senate this 
week. 


Taxes: 


The House Ways and Means Committee received 
numerous proposals regarding undistributed profits 
and other tax matters. Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
after a luncheon conference with Secretary Mor- 
genthau and Under Secretary Magill Wednesday, 
announced he never voted for a sales tax and 
hoped no tax increase is necessary. He reiter- 
ated belief that the undicstributed profits tax 
would not be modified at the special session. 
He said any remedial legislation on the sub- 
ject at the regular session would not date farther 
back than Jan. 1, 1938. (Detailed tax discussion on 
Page 15.) 


Civil Liberties: 

The Senate Committee on Civil Liberties, resum- 
ing its hearings, heard testimony from Chester A. 
Hanson, Milford, Conn., secretary-treasurer of the 
Constitutional Educational League, that he helped 
other League officers remove important papers 
from the League files after receiving a committee 
subpoena for the papers. The League’s activities, 
he explained, consisted of “speeches against com- 
munism, socialism and other subversive move- 
ments.” 


Unemployment: 

The special Senate committee to investigate un- 
employment and relief, headed by Senator Byrnes 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, agreed on a tentative 
program to consider later total volume of depend- 
ency of those drawing public benefits, efforts to 
reduce that dependency by reemployment with 
corrective measures, fiscal policies and administra- 
tive financing of unemployment and relief pro- 
grams immediately and over a long period. 


SPEAKER BANKHEAD 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT AS NEW CONGRESS CONVENES 


ONVENING in special session to face emergency problems, and talk legislative shop — unless they prefer listening to talks 
the returning members of Congress find that lack of detailed on fish bait during the Senate filibuster against the  anti- 
procedure offers them plenty of time to sit over the luncheon tables lynching bill. 
es 


A WEEK OF ORATORY AND REBELLION—DELAY 
FOR FARM, WAGE BILLS—TAX REVISION PLANS 


x 


President’s views on business slump. 
Filibuster in Senate. Clashes over 
crop and labor control. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT went to bed with 

atoothache. Vice President Garner had one, 
too. But among legislative leaders on Capitol 
Hill, i:eze was, figuratively speaking, a large 
and throbbing headache, induced by insurgent 
antics of a rambunctious and rebellious Con- 
gress, raring and tearing and jumping over the 
traces in the first week of the inauspiciously 
begun special session. 


When the lawmakers adjourned their regular 
session last August they were in a mood of frac- 
tious factionalism and frayed patiente that 
made it impossible to get through the Presi- 
dent’s full legislative program, disrupted and 
delayed by the long fight over the Supreme 
Court “packing” proposal. 

Leaders hoped that after a soothing summer 
vacation in their home districts they would 
come back prepared seriously to tackle the re- 
maining reform measures on the President’s 
schedule, convinced by contacts with the home 
folks of a popular mandate for his proposals. 


Instead they landed in 


shi k i 
RETAINED FROM Washington last week in 
a more rebellious and re- 


PREVIOUS SESSION fractory mood than that 


in the hot and hectic closing hours of the ses- 
sion last summer. And instead of bringing to 
their task an enthusiasm for the President’s re- 
maining reform measures, they assembled in a 
state of evident alarm over the business reces- 
sion and with demands that retrenchment and 
tax revision take precedence over the Presi- 
dent’s program for crop control, wages-and- 
hourg legislation, a thoroughgoing reorganiza- 
tion of executive departments and long-time 
conservation planning. 


REBELLIOUS MOOD 


Instead of going to the Capitol to read in 
person his message incorporating this four-point 
program, the President sent it up to be read 
by the clerks of the respective houses, Lacking 
the militant tone of his former messages and 
with the President not there to give personal 
emphasis to his requests, the document received 
only perfunctory applause that contrasted with 
whooping ovations which have greeted Mr. 
Roosevelt's opening of previous Congress ses- 
sions, (Text of message on Page 5.) 


The message alluded to the business slump 
but did not suggest specific remedies. It be- 
came evident, however, that means to restore 
business confidence, to check flood-tide Govern- 
ment spending and to ease the load of taxation 
were uppermost in minds of many solons, fresh 
from contacts with sentiment in their home 
States. 

Demands for such measures soon took shape 
on and off the floor of both houses, in a barrage 
of comment and criticism, with particular de- 
mands for repeal or modification of undis- 


tributed profits and capital gains taxes. Law- 
makers got ample opportunity to express 
themselves on all sorts of subjects unre- 


lated to the President’s program—though par- 


+ 


ticularly they touched on the business slump— 
because of unpreparedness of committee chair- 
men and Administration floor leaders to bring in 
bills embodying the objectives for which Mr. 
Roosevelt convened the special session. 


Both Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees, 
though they had subcom- 
mittees working in the 


FARM PROGRAM 
AWAITS ACTION 
OF COMMITTEES 


field a good part of the summer, were not 


ready to report any crop control measure, which 
was supposed to have first position on the ses- 
sion calendar. Opponents of compulsory crop 
control, including Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee, were pitted in committees against ad- 
vocates of firmer AAA legislation. It was 
hoped, however, that compromise bills could be 
reported out this week. (See Newsgram No. 3, 
Page 3.) 

Similarly, the wages-and-hours bill remained 
tightly impounded in the House Rules Commit- 
tee, where it was tied up last summer by a dead- 
lock resulting from opposition to Federal labor 
control, proceeding mainly from Southern mem- 
bers. An attempt was begun to force it out of 
committee by petition, but the petition fell far 
short of the requisite 218 signatures. 


Also, enthusiasm apparently was lacking for 
the executive reorganization program among 
Congressmen who feared it might precipitate 
another long fight similar to the paralyzing con- 
flict that developed over the President’s judici- 
ary reform proposals at the last regular session. 


With machinery stalled at the outset of a ses- 
sion summoned to get expeditious action, lead- 
ers tried to have the House adjourn at noon 
from day to day till the farm and labor bills 
could be reported. But the rank and file, defy- 
ing the leaders, insisted on remaining in ses- 
sion to pour out pent-up oratory on miscellane- 
ous subjects—oratory that, even in some sectors 
on the Democratic side of the aisle, assumed a 
critical tone toward past and pending New Deal 
reform measures, with demands for a mora- 
torium on social reform and, instead, tax re- 
vision and retrenchment to combat the economic 
slump. 


In the Senate, harmony 

pected interjection of a 
TIES UP SENATE controversial subject that 
always has had more dynamite in it than any 
other. Invariably an anti-lynching bill has been 
a signal for a filibuster by Southern Democratic 
Senators, 


ANTI-LYNCHING 


To stave off an incipient filibuster last sum- 
mer, it was agreed that the anti-lynching bill, 
already passed by the House, should be put on 
the Senate calendar of the next regular session 
immediately following farm legislation. When 
the Senate convened last week with no farm bill 
ready for action, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, staged a parliamentary coup by get- 
ting the anti-lynching bill up as a matter for 
first consideration. 

_ Immediately a filibuster was in full swing, 
and it lasted all week, with prospect of con- 
tinuing indefinitely. Hour after hour Southern 
Senators, field-marshalled by Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, occupied the floor to delay 


+ 


bringing the bill to a vote. The words, but not 
the voice, of ex-Senator Black, now a Supreme 
Court Justice, were heard again in the Senate, 
when Senator Connally had the clerk consume 
the better part of two days’ sessions reading a 
1935 speech in which Senator Black had joined 
in the filibuster of that time, vigorously crit- 
icizing the anti-lynching bill not only on 
grounds of alleged unconstitutionality but be- 
cause, as he said, since there had been only 14 
lynchings the previous year, the subject was not 
sufficiently important to occupy Senate atten- 
tion. Senator Connally cited Mr. Black’s views 
as an indication of how he would vote against 
an anti-lynching law in the Supreme Court. 


“The Supreme Court—God bless them—are 
still sitting across the way,” declared the 
Texan. “There is a Court over there now, and 
I know one of the judges of that Court who is 
going to decide, when this bill comes before 
him, that it is unconstitutional. I refer to Mr. 
Justice Black of Alabama.” 


Senator Connally’s long speech was good-na- 
tured and humorous, evoking frequent bursts of 
laughter in the galleries, till he became incensed 
at the action of Senator Clark (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, in decking the Senate wails with an ex- 
hibit of photographs of lynched Negroes. The 
Texan protested against using the Senate as a 
“sewer” and engaged in a tiff with Senator Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, the acting presiding 
officer. 


Senator Van Nuys 
IN GOVERNMENT Of Indiana, re- 

buked the filibustering 
EXPENDITURES members for delaying 
other business. Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, served notice that Senate business 
would remain at a standstill as long as Northern 
members of the party insisted on legislation to 
“humiliate the section” which he said has kept 
the Democratic Party alive and permitted it to 
come into power. 


Senators Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
and George (Dem.), of Georgia, while protest- 
ing that the anti-lynching bill was an unconsti- 
tutional invasion of Southern States’ rights, de- 
voted their speeches mainly to demands for re- 
trenchment of Government spending and tax 
modification and an end to reform legislation 
passed “under whip and spur” that, they said, 
was contributing to the present business slump. 
(See Column 5.) The lynching bill debate in- 
cidentally was marked by the maiden speech of 
Alabama’s new woman Senator, Mrs. Dixie 
Graves (Dem.), appointed by her husband, Gov. 
Bibb Graves, to succeed Senator Black. 


DEMANDS FOR CUT 


While Senator Connally was leading the Sen- 
ate filibuster, another Texan, Rep. Dies (Dem.), 
brought the week’s sessions of the House to a 
loudly applauding climax when he denounced 
the proposed wages-and-hours bill as calculated 
to create “a gigantic and crushing bureaucracy 
that would be a twin brother of fascism”, and 
called for Congressional independence of White 
House leadership on this question. The stormy 
first week in the House thus ended on a note of 
rebellion and insurgency such as had character- 
ized much of its proceedings and had brought 
dismay to Administration leaders trying to hold 
the majority in line for consideration of the 
President’s program. | 


Reform vs. Recovery: 
Senate Debates It 


Tax burdens and aid for business. 
Obstacles to trade. Plans to cut 
Federal costs. 


HE mood of revolt against further social reforms, 
that would lay heavier burdens on business ene 
terprise in a period of sharp economic recession, 
was reflected in Senate debate last week, when leade 
ing members of the majority party demanded that 
measures to check the new depression tail-spin be 
made the primary concern of the present Congress. 
Warnings that public expenditures must be cut 
and tax loads lessened on private enterprise were 
mingled with criticisms aimed at some of the New 
Deal reform legislation, hastily passed “under whip 
and spur,” which critics ascribed as partly to blame 
for the present ominous trend back toward a ree 
newed depression. Excerpts from the debate: 


SENATOR BAILEY (Dem.), of North Carolina: This 
special session was called some weeks ago by our 
President, and called, he stated, for four specific 
purposes. After he issued the call, there came in 
our land a series of events of the utmost concern 
to him and to us all.... 


SENATOR AUSTIN (Rep.), of Vermont: Does the 
Senator not believe that, should the Senate or the 
House start on legislation that would hold out some 
hope, consistent with the message sent to us by 
the President, that the obstacles which have been 
placed in the way of private enterprise would be 
removed before the end of this calendar year, the 
Senate or the House would proceed at once to the 
transaction of that business? — 


SENATOR MINTON (Dem.), of Indiana: What is 
preventing the’Congress of the United States from 
doing just the thing that the Senator from Vere 
mont suggests? The White House has not said i* 
should not be done or could not be done. ... 


“EIDDLING WHILE ROME BURNS” 


SENATOR BAILEY: It is not the fault of the Presi- 
dent—oh, no! The fault rests right here. ... We 
are fiddling while Rome burns.... 


Let the word go forth to American business ... 
that this Congress and this Administration are go- 
ing to stop talking about balancing the budget and 
are going to proceed to balance the budget. ... 
And let us balance it by reducing expenditures. ... 


I am going to be in favor of repeal or extensive 
revision of the undistributed profits tax under any 
circumstances, because I know it is wrong. How- 
ever, Iam not willing to agree to the premise that 
repeal would indicate a sales tax or a broadening 
of the base of the income tax. 

SENATOR BorRAH (Rep.), of Idaho: It is always 
argued that when we tax corporations we tax in- 
directly the workingman. There is no question that 
when we lay a sales tax on him we are taxing him, 
not according to his ability to pay, but according 
to his necessities. 

SenaTOR BarILtey: The sales tax is the last resort 
of a bankrupt country. . . . I should go to the sales 
tax as I would go to war.... 


HOPE TO AVOID NEW TAXES 


SENATOR Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi: I have 
never voted for a general sales tax or manuface- 
turers’ sales tax. . . . But I was asked yesterday by 
representatives of newspapers how we could raise 
money if we should eliminate some of the taxes in 
our present revenue structure. I responded that 
I knew of only two sources to which we could go if 
we did that—one a manufacturers’ sales tax and 
the other a lowering of the present income tax ex- 
emptions and a broadening of the income tax base. 

. Iam not in favor of increasing any taxes. I 
hope we can be excused from that necessity... . 

SENATOR BAILEY: We can avoid additional taxes by 
cutting down expenditures. It is said that we can 
not do that. Why, of course, we can do that! We 
can cut them down as easily as we put them on. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Michigan: No; 
not that easily... 


GOVERNMENT COSTS DOUBLED 


SENATOR BAILEY: But men in our position have to 
disregard the resistance and find the way. to re- 
duce these public expenditures. . . Since I came 
to Congress—and I have not been here long—the 
whole Government of the United States was run 
on less than $3,000,000,000 per annum; and at the 
last session . the annual appropriations 
amounted to more than $9,000,000,000. . The 
expenditures of the Government in the current 
year were something in excess of seven and a half 
billion dollars. That is more than double what 
they were in 1930. It is a great deal more than 
they were in 1931 or 1932. . . A Government that 
is expending seven and a half billion dollars a year 
can cut down the expenditures by a billion dollars 
if it wishes to doit... . 

SENATOR BoraH: I certainly am in favor of balanc- 
ing the budget, but I am not in favor of doing it 
by adding additional taxes. . 


“DRIVEN UNDER WHIP AND SPUR” 


SENATOR GEORGE (Dem.), of Georgia: There is 
nothing fanciful in the President’s address to tne 
Congress when he reminds us that there is a ro- 
cession in the tide of business and commerce and 
industry in the United States. There are grave 
reasons for that statement by the President. One 
of the real reasons is that for four years the Con- 
gress of the United States has been driven under 
whip and spur to the enactment of all manner ard 
kinds of social legislation, the burden of which 1s 
now breaking down the business and the industry 
of America. . 

We have all kinds of welfare legislation, and in 
a great emergency fundamental democratic doctrine 
must be thrown to the winds by a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. ... 

Now a strange new doctrine has grown up, the 
strange new doctrine that the Federal Government 
may do anything, not by an honest application of 
the powers given to the Congress by the Constitu- 
tion or by the people who framed it, but by stretcn- 
ing it and by twisting it... . But when it comes 
to preserving anything that is worth while, for the 
sake of immediate political advancement, for the 
sake of mere passing popularity that a breath has 
made and a breath can blow away, we are willing 
to surrender all of the rights of the States—a!l of 
them! 
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The United States News 


THE PRESIDENT'S FOUR-POINT PROGRAM FOR CONGRESS 


The message of the President to 
the Congress. upon its convening 
in special session, Nov. 15, follows 
in full text: 


To The Congress: 

Important measures are already 
pending before this Congress, and 
other matters will require early con- 


sideration. Therefore, it has seemed. 


advisable to call this Extraordinary 
Session to expedite the work of the 
regular session which will begin in 
January. 


Since your adjournment in August 
there has been a marked recession 
in industrial production and indus- 
trial purchases following a fairly 
steady advance for more than four 
years. | 


We have not been unaware of un- 
certainties in the economic picture. 
As far back as last spring I called 
attention to the rapid rise in many 
prices—a rise that threatened in par- 
ticular the anticipated revival of 
building. And over a month ago I 
quoted one of the country’s leading 
economists to this effect—that the 
continuance of business recovery in 
the United States depends far more 
upon business policies than it do2s 
upon anything that may be done, or 
not done, in Washington. 


The present decline not 
reached serious proportions. But it 
has the effect of decreasing the na- 
tional income—and that is a matter 
of definite concern. 


During the adjournment of the 
Congress I have sought to avail my- 
self of the. wisdom and advice of 
managers of large industrial and 
financial enterprise, of owners of 
small businesses in many lines, and 
of representatives of agriculture and 
of labor. 


Out of long experience I place 
great value on this method of get- 
ting suggestions from every possible 
source. Single answers or simple 
slogans will not cure the complicated 
economic problems which today face 


Tax Revision, Aid For Business Suggested—Farm, Labor, Bureau 


Reorganization and Planning Laws Sought 


———- — 


scale—a field which during the past # bales more than the markets of this 


four years has failed almost com- 
pletely to Keep pace with the marked 
improvement in other industries. 


Would Render Tonation 
Fair and Equitable 


On the subject of taxation, in ac- 
cordance with my suggestion of last 
spring, committees of the Congress, 
with the cooperation of the Treas- 
ury Department, are already en- 
gaged in studies aimed at the elim- 
ination of any injustices in our tax 
laws. 

Unjust provisions should be re- 
moved provided such removal does 
not create new injustices. Modi- 
fications adequate to encourage pro- 
ductive enterprise, especially for the 
smaller businesses, must not extend 
to the point of using the corporate 
form for the purpose of hiding be- 
hind it to reduce or eliminate taxes 
in a way not open to an individual 
or partnership. 

Nor should we extend tax privil- 
eges to speculative profits on capi- 
tal where the intent of the original 
risk was speculation rather than the 
actual development of productive 
enterprise. Nor can we at this time 
accept a revision of our revenue 
laws which involves a reduction in 
the aggregate revenues or an in- 
crease in the aggregate tax burdens 
of those least able to bear them. 

We should give special considera- 
tion to lightening inequitable bur- 
dens on the enterprise of the smail 
business men of the nauon. Small 
businesses o” even those +i average 
size have difficulties of financing and 
distribution which are not shared bv 


country and of the world have been 
accustomed to take. Corn farmers 
and potato tarmers are harvesting 
crops that threaten to crush them 
for producing this plenty. And the 
producers of other crops are won- 
dering how soon they, too, will be 
the victims of surplus uncontrolled. 

We must continue in our efforts 


there are certain things we must * program should continue to be one 


keep in mind. 

We must keep in mind the fer- 
tility of our soil. We have begun to 
assist farmers to stop the waste ot 
soil and save the good soil that re- 
mains. .Any sound, long-time pro- 
gram must have soil conservation. as 
a principal goal. 

We must Keep in mind the eco- 


—Wide World 
CONGRESS CONVENES WITH A PRAYER AND A PROXY 
HE Rev. James Shera Montgomery, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, delivering the opening prayer as the special 
session of Congress convened with a message from the President, 
read by the House Clerk. 


toward abundance without waste. 
We need legislation which will not 
only prevent new farm surpluses 


| 


nomic welfare of farm families. As 
a long-time national policy, farmers 
must have a fair share in the na- 


planned ana administered, so far as 
possible, by the farmers themselves. 
Here again, majority rule seems jus- 
tified. If and when huge surpluses 
in any one crop threaten to enguii 
all the producers of that crop, our 
laws should provide ways by whiea 
a small minority may be kept from 
destroying the proceeds of the toil 
of the great majority. 

We must keep in mind the United 
States Treasury. I have already ex- 
pressed my view that if the new 
Farm Act provides for expenditure 
of funds beyond those planned in the 
regular budget, additional means 
Should be provided to yield the ad- 
ditional revenue. May I reiterate 
that with ail] the emphasis I can 
give? 

We must keep in mind the Con- 
Stitution of the United States. Al- 
though vital portions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act were set 
aside nearly two years ago by the 
Supreme Court, Acts of Congress to 
improve labor relations and assure 
workers’ security have since then 
been upheld. In these later decisions 
the powers of the Government to 
reguiate commerce between the 
States and to tax and to spend for 
the general welfare have’ been 
clearly recognized. | 

I believe that the Courts them- 
Selves are coming to have increas- 
ing regard for the true nature of 
the Constitution as a broad charter 
of democratic government which 
can function under the conditions of 
today. I believe that the Congress 
can constitutionally write an ade- 
quate farm act that will be weil 
within the broad meaning and pur- 
pose of the Constitution. 
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adjustments as must be made should 
not be made at the expense of those 
least able to bear them. 

I further believe that the country 
as a whole realizes the necessary 
connection beiween cncouraging 
business men to make capital ex- 
penditures for new plints ana rais- 
ing the total wage income of the 
total of our working population. New 
plants today mean labor-saving ma- 
chinery. What does the country ul- 
timately gain if we encourage busi- 
ness men to enlarge the capacity of 
American industry to produce, un- 
less we see to it that the income of 
our working population actually ex- 
pands sufficiently to create markets 
to absorb that increased production? 


I further believe that the country 


as a whole recognizes the need of 


seeking a more uniformly adequate 
standard of living and purchasing 


power everywhere if every part is to 


live happily with every other part. 
We do not recognize the destiny of 
any state or any county to be per- 
manently backward. Political and 
social harmony requires that every 
State and every county not only 
produce goods for the nation’s mar- 
kets but furnish markets for the 
nation’s goods. 

This does not mean that legisla- 


[Continued on Page 9.} 


A DISTINGUISHED SETTING 


large corporations. Therefore, by from causing new collapse in tional supply farmers FOR GAY HOLIDAY PARTIES 
all nations 8 p I hope and believe that the Su Dhak. 
special tax consideration they should rices, but which will also safeguard buying to keep city factories run- . : ; 
To over-emphasize one symptom preme Court will not again deny to | live Featuring the return engagement of 
: receive more equal opportunity to farmers and consumers against the ning. | 


out of many—to over-emphasize any 
one panacea that for the moment 
appeals to any one group—is to play 
with the lives of all the men and 
women of America. 


Fears No Prolonged 
Recession in Recovery 


The ultimate answer to the con- 
ditions of today is a cordial and con- 
fident cooperation not only between 
government and every kind of cit- 
izen—but also between every kind of 
citizen and his government. As 
never before in our history, the well- 
being of those who have much, as 
well as those who have less, de- 
pends upon a contented society of 
good-will where the good-wili rests 
on the solid foundation that all have 
enough. 

From these contarencen and from 
other sources many suggestions have 
come to me and to other members of 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Some of these recom- 
mendations are consistent with each 
other; some are at complete vari- 
ance. 

But these discussions make it clear 
that we have enough wisdom in the 
country today not only to check the 
present recession but to lay the 
ground work for a more permanent 
recovery. If the people are as will- 
ing as government to use the eco- 
nomic knowledge gained in recent 
years, this recession need go no {ur- 
ther. 

With the exercise of ordinary 
prudence there is no reason why we 
should suffer any prolonged reces- 
sion, let alone any general economic 
paralysis. Despite some maladjust- 
ments, which can be corrected, un- 
derlying conditions are not unfavor- 
able. 

The fundamental situation is not 
to be compared with the far differ- 
ent’ conditions of 1929. The bank- 
ing system is not over-extended. In- 
terest rates are lower. Inventories 
are not dangerously large. We are 
no longer over-extended in new con- 
struction or in capital equipment. 

‘Speculation requiring liquidation 
does not overhang our markets. 


Use of Private Capital 


compete with their 
competitors. 


more powerfui 


In this way we may also find as- 
Sistance -in our search tor a more 
effective method of checking the 
growing concentration of economic 
control and the resultai. monop- 
Olistic practices which persist today 
in spite of anti-trust statutes. _A 
further search for additional meth- 
ods to meet this threat to free com- 
petitive enterprise is cal:ea for at 
this time. 


Expects a Budget 
Within Definite Balance 


The proposed Federal budget for 
the cominz fiscal year also will 
shortly be ready for subirission to 
the Congress—a budget which I ex- 
pect can be brought with:n a defi- 
nite balance. 

Still other matters are receiving 
renewed examination—for instance 
the problems of the railroads and of 
other public utilities. Here because 
of thoroughly unsound financing 
extending over many past vears, SO- 
lutions will frankly be difficult. 

But as we work with tnese prob- 
lems of decail we must not forget 
the broad central truth that this 
Administration has pledged itself to 
the people of the United States to 
carry on with a wide socia! program 
pointed toward higher living stand- 
ards and a more just distribution of 
the gains of civilization. 

Much of that program is already 
in effect—bu: its continued and com- 
plete success depends on a wider 
distribution of an immensely en- 
larged national income. Such en- 
largement presupposes ful! employ- 
ment of both capital and labor— 
reasonable profits and fair wages—a 
resumption of that vigorous moving 
equilisrium which began in 1932. 
Deflation and inflation are equal 
enemies of the balanced economy 
that will produce that progressive 
increase in national income. 

In the attainment of the broad 
central purpose we recognize many 
related objectives. This message, 
however, deals With only four : of 
these cbjec!ives—four which are al- 
ready beinz considered by the Con- 


hazards of crop failure. We need an 
“all weather” farm plan—a plan that 
uses the reasonable surpluses of a 
year of good weather to carry over 
food supplies to make up for the 
Shoriages of a year of bad weather. 


Essentials Set Forth 
For a Farm Program 


Out of the experience of the last 
five years We have learned that witn 
the aid of the government farmers 
can successiully guard themselves 
again«t econcmic disaster. 

321 formulating a farm program 


We must keep in mind the con- 
sumers of the nation. The blighting 
droughts of 1934 and 1936 which 
spelt disaster for so many farmers in 
those years were brought forcibl 
home to our large cities in the high 
prices of many foodstuffs this year. 
Consumers should have the same 
protection against the underproduc- 
tion of years of scarcity as the 
farmers should have against the 
overproduction of years of glut. 

We must keep in mind the Ameri- 
can democratic way. Farm. pro- 
grams cannot long succeed unlecs 
they have the active support of the 


farmers who take part in them. Our 


farmers the protection which it now 
accords to others. 


2. LABOR 


I believe that the country as a 
whole recognizes the need for im- 
mediate congressional action if we 
are to maintain wage income and 
the purchasing power of the nation 
against recessive factors in the gen- 
eral industrial situation. The ex- 
ploitation of child labor and the 
undercutting of wages and 
Stretching of the hours of the 
poorest paid workers in periods of 
business recession has a serious et- 
fect on buying power. In the in- 
terest of the national economy such 


the. 
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ALECTEMPLETON, celebrated entertainer 
at the piano...Mr. Templeton nightly 
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MILLIONS MORE FOR 


IS IT GOOD BUSINESS TO BUY COSTLIER TOBACCOS FOR CAMELS? 


“YOU BET I've 
been careful about 
my nerves. Smoke? 
All I want to. My 
cigarette is Camel,” 
says LOU GEH- 
RIG, Baseball’sIron 
Man. “With Camels 
I don’t worry about jangled nerves.” 


lions of dollars more for choice, 


HROUGH the years, Camel 
has consistently spent mil- 


stand and appreciate. Millions of 
smokers have responded to the 
appeal of Camel’s choice quality. 


The pleasure you get out of a cigarette depends on what’s put in 
it. And in the case of Camels that means finer, costlier tobaccos! 
good things out of smoking that 


you hope for. The plain fact that 
Camel does spend millions of 


“DUCK, SWORDFISH 
STEAK, and Boston 
cream pie—my favorites— 9 
aren't the most digestible 
foods. But with Camels at +. 
meals my digestion does 
a swell job,” says BRUCE 
WALLIS, college senior. 


To Create Employment gress. Two relate directly to the «a garogp Came ripe tobaccos! Because of it, Camels _— an | dollars more for ripé, more costly 4 Ad _t OFTEN aay . 

— stabilization and maintenance 0! end my nerves stay That represents a way of do attraction all their own! tobaccos appeals to the com heme 

Obviously an immediate task is to the purchasii.g power of the na-_— serene and unruf- ing business that smokers under- It’sa happy experience to have | mon sense of American men and nerves as much as any 

try to increase the use of private’ tion. The other two, essential tools fled. You see, I confidence in your cigarette ... | women. athlete. So I smoke 

ital t mplovment. Pri- f don’t want to have the cigarette that I 

Capital to creave employment. or the whi task, 100K to the im- those irritating little to know that you are getting the It 7s good business! Re know is mild—Camel,” 
vate enterprise, with cooperation on provement ot and 


the part of government, can advance 


the machinery 


functioning ot both the Executive 


nervoushabits,’’says 


window display POLLY 


says MRS. ROBERT 


“VE BEEN FENNIMORE, New York housewife. 
to higher levels of industrial activ- | and the Legislative branches of the P?TIT. reporter for twenty-five 
ity than those reached earlier this | Federal Government. Ya : years,” says JAMES THE NEW CAMEL CARAVAN =-TWO GREAT SHOWS “FOR YEARS I’VE 
year. Such advance will assure bal- ’ a FROM ANY angle, | GOULD. “And for IN AN HOUR’S ENTERTAINMENT! chosen Camels. I no- 


anced budgets. But obviously, also. 
government cannot let nature take 


AGRICULTURE 


Intention to pass a new and per- 


Camel is the cigarette 
for yours truly. When 
I'm tired, I light a 


twenty-three of these 
years — right from the 
time Camels were first 


Includes "Jack Oakie College’’ and Benny Goodman's 
fast minutes of grand fun and music. Every Tuesday night at 9:30pm E.S.T., 


“Swing School"'! Sixty 


tice Camels leave no 
after-taste,” remarks 


its course without regard to conse- Manent national Farm Act was de- Camel and back to | brought out—I've Camel p 
quences. If private enterprise dogs  clared by the Congress in joint reso- smoker. Camels don’t tire my taste.” salesgirl. 
not respond, government must take lution last summer. Great as the Sree MULLADY, auto me- | enone 
up the slack. need was inen, that need is still chanic, says, 

What we can do covers so. wide a greater today. Some crops will be- COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
field and so many subjects that itis gin to be planied within three A de- 
not feasible to include them all in months. IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 
this Message In secent wecks farmers have once newstyles, I’ve grown t 

A little later I will address you. more been facing acute surpluses todepend on the mel- Mend 
further in regard to proposals to and falling prices. Cotton farmers aw _ companionship iv ish and Domestic. Skillful blending MPae mse 
encourage private capital to enter . are harvesting the largest cotton eave Ee, 8009 


the field of new housing on a large 


crop in all our history—five million 
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Cartoonist Brown in the Charleston Daily Mail 


But They Must Take Perch and All 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Proffered Utility Truce 


2. Who May Declare War? 


3. Tax-exempt Securities 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S offer of a truce W 
the utility companies, on condition that they 
adopt valuations for rate making in accordance 
with the “prudent investment” theory, is viewed by 
44 per cent of the press as a valuable concession, 
but is criticized by 56 per cent of the editors who 
believe that the President’s plan for valuation is 
not acceptable to those who produce power on a 
private basis. 

While both sides of the question have argued 
with the reservation that there is much uncer- 
tainty in this offer, it is charged by many news- 
papers that the antagonism of the Administration 
toward the power companies has been a large in- 
fluence in producing paralysis of private enterprise. 

The utility question, most of the editors state, 
awaits further decisions by the President as to his 
peace proposal, but. any move away from hostility 
is felt to be beneficial. 


A Popular Vote on War 


ENEWED agitation for a law requiring a popular 
referendum before the Government could make 
ga declaration of war, receives the support of 25 
per cent of commenting newspapers because of the 
belief that such a declaration, under present con- 
ditions, must involve the sending of American troons 
to other parts of the world. 
The proposal arouses the opposition of 75 per 
eent of the press, which argues that such a law 


Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 
Congress Assembled—lIn Extraordinary Session 


would hamper the Government in its handling 9! 
foreign affairs, in which the element of speed might 
be of great importance. 

It is argued by opposing editors that the war 
spirit is a product of national emotion, and it is 
unlikely that an Administration would make any 
mistake as to the temper of the people in case any 
cause of war should arise. 


_ Widening the Tax Field 


NOTHER step in the gradual abolition of tax- 
exempt securities is declared to nave been 
taken, in the judgment of all newspapers comment- 
ing on the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in an Iowa case. The court ruled that such 
exemption does prevent taxation under a State.in- 
come levy, which had been ordered by a law adop:ed 
after the bonds were issued. 

It is contended by nearly all editors that the 
cloak of tax immunity on national and State se- 
curity issues has been carried too far; that such 
immunity offers private capital a chance to enjoy 
an unfair advantage denied it when invested in 
productive channels of trade. 

It is also argued that holders of such funds en- 
joy an advantage over other taxpayers, securing a 
certain return without bearing a share of the tax:- 
tion which other citizens must pay. 

Involved in this question is the constitutional 
question whether sovereign States may levy a tax 
on issued securities other than its own. However, 
this court decision is viewed by most commente- 
-lors as an important contribution to the campaign 
“now being waged to relieve public finance from tue 
Strain that such exemptions produce. 


o 


“RECESSION BLAMED 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE: HOW EDITORS READ IT 


(0) 


ee tenor of President Roosevelt's message to 

Congress at the opening of the special ses- 
sion evokes from many commenting newspapers 
a prediction that Congress will soon resume its 
traditional leadership in legislation. As viewed 
by many editors, the message from the White 
House is conciliatory, asking for cooperation of 
industry in restoring the trend toward recovery. 

In the judgment of 62 per cent of these news- 
papers relief from hampering taxation will take 
first place on the Congress program, and the 
President’s “must” measures will be approached 
with more deliberation, being styled by many 
as “controversial.” 

The minority (38 per cent) of the comment- 
ing press believes, however, that the Chief Exec- 
utive will retain his leadership in full, that 
the major policies of the Administration, headed 


by crop control and wage-hour legislation, will 
be enacted. 


“Government policies,” 
states the 
ON FEDERAL TAXES Times (Dem.), “have 
AND POLICIES raised production costs, 
and now propose to raise them more, Govern- 
ment taxes have prevented the plowing back of 


earnings into new equipment which would lower . 


prices and widen the market for production. 
Regulation has overstepped the bounds of pro- 
tection of the public interest, in some cases, 
and become essentially punitive in character. 

“It is somewhat unreasonable, in these cir- 
cumstances to ask business single-handedly to 
check a recession which governmental policies 
have helped to bring about.” 

“It is definitely necessary,” in the judgment 
of the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “that Con- 
gress, should have at all times in mind the fact 
that there is but one way out of our difficulties. 
That way is, in the President’s own words—‘a 
cordial and confident cooperation not only be- 
tween government and every kind of citizen 
but also between every kind of citizen and his 
government.’ , 

“That cooperation cannot be forced. It must 


New York 


Cartoonist Talburt jor the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Recovery Road! 


be earned, and as matters stand today it is the 
Government's first job to earn it.” 

“The business recession,” according to the 
Providence Journal (Ind.), “places upon Con- 


gress itself a special responsibility to exercise 
some effective leadership.” 


“No relief is possible,” 


maintains the Lynchburg 
CLASSED AS MOST (Va.) Advance (Dem.), 


have enacted legislation removing the obstacles 
which have retarded business recovery. No tan- 
gible plan was suggested in the message, but 
there is evidence of a growing movement among 
national legislators that there should be no 
delay in meeting the problem of tax revision.” 

“Prevailing sentiment in Washington,” de- 
clares the Chattanooga Times (Dem.), “is that 
President Roosevelt is confronted with a situa- 
tion out of which will speedily grow a serious 
challenge to his leadership.” 

“Industry has a right to insist,” in the judg- 
ment of the Richmond News Leader (Dem.), 


REVISION OF TAXES 
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“that if it must reduce unemployment, it be 
not hampered needlessly.” 

Observing that “the President's message is 
general in its terms,” the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette (Rep.), adds that “it is hoped this marks 
the end of rubber-stamp dictation.” 

Commenting upon the asserted obligations of 
capital, the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), re- 
marks: 

“Had the President emphasized saving, in- 
stead of spending, more strenuous efforts to bal- 
ance the budget, instead of more enterprises to 
make balancing difficult, he would have advanced 
both the general welfare and his own prestige.” 

“Quite properly,” says the San Antonio Ex- 
press (Ind.), “independent Democrats consider 
tax-law revision to remove obstacles to business 
recovery and general progress more urgently 
needed than wages-and-hours or crop-control 
legislation.” 


“The general tone of 


the message,” states the 
New York Herald Trib- 


CONCILIATORY TONE ine (Rep.), “is, for the 


President singularly amiable. The economic 
royalists are forgotten, the wicked tax evaders 
ignored, ... There is even present the aston- 
ishing news. that, despite the marvelous achieve- 
ments of the New Deal, its ultimate success de- 
pends on ‘an immensely enlarged national in- 
come. As a result of elimination of roars 
against the sinful, the, message is flat to read. 
But it is a welcome flatness.” 

“On the whole,” concludes the Portland Ore- 
gonian (Rep.), “the President’s message is more 
conciliatory in tone than many of his previous 
utterances. His Administration had complete 
cooperation of Congress and people for four 
years and nothing was solved permanently. 
The basis of cooperation then was willingness 
to follow the elected leader, rather than confi- 
dence. There is nothing in the present situa- 
tion and not a great deal in the present message 
to increase confidence. What the President pro- 
poses is that further vast powers be vested in 
himself, the Supreme Court do his bidding and 
a program be extended which in some of its fea- 
tures has already failed.” 


THE MESSAGE FINDS 


LETTERS OF 


‘TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 


ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if . 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 


The Task Facing Congress 

Sir:—I think the time has arrived 
when every Congressman from now on 
must think for himself and realize he is 
in Washington not for his own interest 
or that of the party which put him in 
office, but he is there, just now, to get 
our country out of the jitters. Taxes 
must be reduced and business of all 
kinds encouraged to go on. At present 
business is discouraged and afraid. Em- 
ployment comes from business. The Ad- 
ministration should be made to recog- 
nize that the President's New Deal ideas 
have failed. In theory they looked z,ood 
to him, but in practice they have fallen 
flat. The President said shortly after his 
first inauguration that he would try new 
ideas and if tney proved a mistake he 
was willing to change to something else. 
Has he done so? W. G. WATSON. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

x * 


Plight of Small Business 
Sir:—I was interested in the Yeas and 
Nays letter of Mr. Ballard of Bingham- 
ton. He is only one of many in the 
same boat. Right here in Scranton we 
have a silk industry that has operated 
more than 40 years. Now they are idle 
and in debt the same as other factories. 
It is not poor management—it is too 
many taxes Men in any kind of busi- 
ness don't know where they stand—they 
don’t know from one month to another 
what is coming from the Government. 
Scranton, Pa. N. H. 

*« 


Wants New Faces in Congress 
Sir:—What one of us would hire a 
tailor the second time to make a suit 
if he gave us a misfit and spoiled the 
cloth? Some of our lawmakers in Con- 
gress sat there all last winter chiseling 
on the .people, hiding behind the Su- 
preme Court, looking for pay day and 
quitting time. In my judgment. every one 
of them should be retired to private life. 
Topeka, Kans. J. M LOSEY. 


Crop Control Unconstitutional? 

Sir:—If there is such a thing as an 
inalienable right, the right for one to 
manage his own private affairs as he 
pleases so long as. he does not interfere 
with the rights of others is one. The 
farmer’s right to manage his own farm 
is inalienable so long as he does not 
trample upon the rights of others. No 
one, not even the Government, has the 
right to deny him that privilege. No- 
where in the Constitution is it expressly 
stated that the Government in times of 
peace may abridge that right. On the 
contrary, the Ninth Amendment denies 
the General Government that right... . 
Government crop control would be un- 
constitutional. Before the General or 
State Government can deny the indi- 
vidual farmer that right, it must be enu- 
merated, particularly named, specifically 
pointed out, expressly stated, in its Con- 
stitution. C. B. STUART. 
Oldtown, Ky. 


x 


Favors Crop Control 

Sir:—Two recent issues of The United 
States News have carried front page 
headlines with charts showing the prices 
of food and farm products. ... It might 
be appropriate for the News to inform 
the public that prices of major farm 
products have dropped from 30 to 50 per 
cent in a few weeks. I venture to state 
that prices of farm products in this 
country are lower in relation to the price 
of manufactured goods and to the price 
of labor than in any other country. 

The matter of maintaining the buying 
power of farmers is of vital concern to 
all the people. In 1932, a bumper crop 
was a curse not only to farmers, but to 
city workers, and to business generally. 
More people were suffering from lack 
of food than at any time in our history 
in spite of a bountiful supply of food. 
and farm products. It is useless for in- 
dustry to boost prices and profits, and 
useless for labor to reduce hours and 
raise wages unless the buying power of 
farmers is maintained. 

The United States News should give 
its support to farm legislation that will 
enable farmers to plan and control their 
production and marketing. The Govern- 
ment lends such assistance to organizec 
industry and organized labor and the 


farmers are entitled to the same assist- 
ance. A. I. ANDERSON. 
Zumbrota, Minn. 

* 
Low Wages of Farm Workers 

Sir:—Your fine editorial of Nov. 8 hits 
the nail on the head in regard to the 
farmers and their workers, We should 
organize, like Lewis’s CIO. I have been 
talking that for years. 

Morton, N. Y. IRA M. BURCHFIELD. 
x * 
The Duke and the Unions 

Sir :—Quarterback Roosevelt has 
added to his long list of fumbles and 
misplays by not acting in the Windsors’ 
incident to let it be known to the world 
that the United States of America con- 
tinues as a democracy and is not yet 
run by a labor union or any other or- 
ganization to prevent any prominent per- 
son of any nation from being welcome 
to visit our country with associates of 
their own choosing. B. L. GEORGE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

x* * 
The Bill for Public Highways 

Sir:—In connection with your recent 
automobile industry pictogram as to 
income that is produced, you have failed 
to state what is the biggest joker in the 
whole situation—namely, the _ subsidy 
from the taxpayers for maintaining 
streets and highways. 

My own study shows that the motor 
vehicle industry is receiving slightly in 
excess of two billion dollars annually, 
in the form of a subsidy over and above 
the income from gasoline taxes and mo- 
tor vehicle fees. So even though the 
income paid out is, in round numbers, 
nine billion dollars, since the taxpayers 
are contributing two billion dollars to 
keep this inflated industry going, it 
makes a damnable picture as far as fu- 
ture financing is concerned. 

Columbus, Ohio. SAMUEL S. WYER. 
* 
Warns New Deal Critics 

Sir:—As I am a great believer in jus- 
tice, I sure think you unworthily criticize 
our Government officials too much, 
when a blind man can see they have 
honestly tried to help the common peo- 
ple to a better condition. So, being a 
man that fears God, you had better be 
careful what vou say and do, for great 


» prophecies are coming to pass nowadays, 


and you might be criticizing God instead 
of man. N. H. RENDLEMAN. 
aoreville, Ill. 

x * 


For an Informed Democracy 

Sir:—I enjoy your publication and 
thoroughly believe that your work in 
keeping the country informed of actions 
and policies of the present Administra- 
tion is essential to the preservation of 
the liberties of the people of this coun- 


try. HAROLD J. POHL. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
x * 


Grade Crossing Accidents 

Sir:—While the railroad companies by 
the untiring efforts of their safety or- 
ganizations are steadily reducing the 
number of accidental deaths of pas- 
sengers and employes on their lines, the 
public is not using the same care and 
forethought in preventing accidents at 
highway crossings. 

Although it is true that grade cross- 
ings are very dangerous and should be 
eliminated, it is also true that almost 
every one of these accidents could be 
prevented by carefulness on the part of 
automobile drivers... . 

What can the railroads do when in a 
Single year 500 crossing gates lowered to 
protect pedestrians and vehicles are 
broken down by automobiles? .. . Scores 
of motorists who do not realize that a 
fast train can run a quarter of a mile 
in the same bref time that it takes an 
automobile to cross the tracks, and who 
try to beat a train at a crossing, play a 
losing game. WILLIAM G. GISH. 
Hampton, Va. 

x* 


Tax Factor in Food Prices 


Sir:—Your analysis of bread prices, of 


Oct. 11, is interesting, but vou have 
omitted one very important item which 
affects each of those four’ groups. 
Your pictogram indicates that’ the 
bakers and retailers, for example, re- 
ceived $450,566,709 in September, 1937, 
whereas you know that a large part of 
that amount was turned over to the 
various ,overnments in taxes which the 
politicians require all business to collect 
for them from us consumers. 

Butte, Mont. GEORGE HENRY ELLIS. 


Cattoonist Rannin for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
A New Aroma! 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Flag on the High Seas 


2. Why House Building Lags 


3. What Jobless Census May Show 


ECOMMENDATIONS for the development of the 
American merchant marine, made by Chair- 
man Joseph P. Kennedy of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, are inaorsed oy 50 per cent of commenting 
newspapers but the others say that the obstacles 
to be encountered in such a program are too great 
to be overcome. 


This equal division of opinion in the press leads 
to the conclusion that the future of the American 
Flag on the high seas will be warmly debated when 
concrete proposals are placed before Congress. 

Editors noted that Chairman Kennedy said the 
merchant marine is in sad shape; that the com- 
panies face excessive costs; and that demands by 
labor are unduly onerous when one considers the 
conditions which sailors under other flags accept. 

Many of them question whether substantial im- 
provement can be effected. But there are an equal 
number who believe that shipping facilities should, 
be provided under the flag and that provision should 
be made for wartime needs. 


The Problem of Building Costs 


N increase in building, stressed by all as a de- 

sired impetus to business recovery, is believed 

by 62 per cent of commenting newspapers to be a 

factor to be realized in the near future but 38 per 

cent fear that high costs of materials and labor 
will retard its advent. 


Majority arguments are directed toward the pos- 


Cartoonist Jerry Doyle in the Philadelphia Record 


“The Big Apple” 


sibility of inducing labor and dealers to find a way 
to reduce costs and thus make possible the fulfill- 
ment of the demand that is apparent. The minority 
find in the attitude of the building trades, hostile 
toward any reduction in the wage scales, a cause 
for fear that private capital will be chary of anter- 
ing the field. The stand of labor in this regard is 
not unduly criticized, however, for many editors 
contend that the increased cost of living justifies 
the workers in adhering to the present wage scale, 

In general the comment is that prices are now 
too high ani that the recent slump in business was 
due in large part to reluctance of investors to meet 
the costs of production. 


The Unemployment Census 


HE press awaits the conclusion of the voluntary 
unemployment census with varying estimates 
of the value of the result. In the judgment of 65 
per cent of the commenting newspapers the result 
will be accurate only to the extent that the general 
public cooperates in inducing the unemployed to 
make a retuin. But 35 per cent believe that the 
unemployed or those working on part time may 
safely be trusted to respond to the appeal issued oy 
the authorities. that sufficient opportunity has been 
afforded all such persons to complete the census, 
and that the incentive is sufficient inasmuch as a 
full census will go far to lay the groundwork for 
a nation-wide campaign to take care of the jobless, 
Many predict that in the final count difficulty 
will be had in properly classifying persons with- 
drawn from work by special reasons affecting their 
employability. 


Way 
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Chicago 
Through Its Commissioner 
of Relief, Leo M. Lyons, 


answers: 
OUR letter of November 8 ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Edward J. 
Kelly, Mayor, City of Chicago, has 
been referred to this office. We are 
submitting the following in answer 
to the information you requested: 

At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 85,000 cases receiving 
relief in the City of Chicago as 
compared with 69,000 receiving re- 
lief in November, 1936. However, th 
number of relief persons employed )y 
the WPA af this time is 48,000 as 
compared with 71,000 in November, 
1936. Indications are that the re- 
lief situation in Chicago is just 
about the same now as it was a year 
ago, taking into consideration, 
of course, the fact that those em- 
ployed by the WPA are approxi- 
mately 23,000 lower at this time than 
they were a year ago. 

There has been no decrease in the 
relief needs in Chicago, as a result 
of industrial reemployment. On the 
contrary there has been a slight in- 
crease as reflected in the number of 
cases opened or reopened because of 
loss of private employment as com- 
pared with those closed because of 
obtaining private employment. 

Of the total estimated amount re- 
quired for relief in Chicago during 
1937, the city will contribute approx- 
imately 25 per cent. Funds con- 
tributed by the City of Chicago are 
the maximum obtainable under the 
three mill levy established by law 
for relief purposes. 

There is need for a coordinated 
program of public assistance in the 
nation and within each state. To 
achieve a coordinated program, it is 
absolutely essential that we have 
adequate factual data on which to 
base intelligent legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies. 

A recent article entitled “Statisti- 
cal and Economic Problems in th2 
Administration of Social Security” 
by Ewan Clague, appearing in’ the 
September issue of the Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, 
points out some of the difficulties 
which must be faced. Mr. Clague 


the 
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and that this wide variety of pro- 
grams is in itself partly responsi- 
ble for the fact that it has never 
been possible to estimate with ac- 
curacy the number of persons and 
families dependent on public and 
private assistance throughout this 
last depression. 

A long-time program for dealing 
with unemployment needs to be de- 
veloped. The present growth of a 
nation-wide system of employment 
exchanges under the terms of the 
Wagener-Peyser Act is one phase of 
a long-time program. Along with the 
svstem of labor marketing there 
should be a system for retraining 
and rehabilitating persons who have 
become unemployed because of tech- 
nological changes and geographical 
shifts in our economic organization. 


For the children's sake, we hope 
Santa Claus resists the temptation 
to use a Schick Shaver. 

But every other male of shaving 
age should have someone to give 
him a Schick Shaver for a Christmas 
gift. It will bring such sheer joy and 
pleasure into the morning shave 
that he will remember as long 
as he lives and be everlastingly 
grateful. 

Never again will he fuss with 
soap-and-water lather, brush, cream, 
powder or lotions. Never again will 
he cut or scrape himself. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, 


Let his first happy shave be on 
Christmas morning, assuring him 
of “a merry Christmas and a happy 


New Year.”’ 
Ash any 
authorized dealer 

He will show you the Schick and 
explain how simply it gives a quick 
Close shave. If the receiver of your 
gift would like a demonstration or 
explanation of the Schick after he 
Owns it, any one of our dealers will 
be happy to answer any questions, 
or help the owner to learn the sim- 


ple knack of using the Schick. 814 


STAMFORD, CONN, Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., Sao Francisco 


In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Led., and other leading stores 


SCHICK SHAVER 


tion in your city. Is it better 
or worse than a year ago?” 

Caseload now 5 per cent above 
same date last year. 

“Has there 2en any wholesale 
diminution of relief needs in you” 
city as a result of industrial reem- 
ployment?” 

Since March 1, there has been a 
caseload drop of 4,565 cases, with 
2,329 cases or 51 per cent credited 
to employment. 

“What percentage of total munici- 
pal relief costs do you feel the city 
should contribute?” 

Not over 50 per cent. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


October, 


ployment the case load began 


Through its Mayor, 
James Elmore, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) . 
ELIEF situation not improved 


over year ago. No diminution 
of relief as result of industrial re- 
e-.ployment. To last question wou:d 
recommend a work relief program 
with strict supervision and on a 
basis Of a non-political and eco- 
nomic requirements. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Through John F. Madden, 
Board of Public Welfare, 


answers: 
HE public welfare situation in 
Springfield was more serious in 
1937, than in October, 1936. 
In October, 1936, there was an ac- 
tive case load of 1,979. In October, 
1937, it was 2,260. This is the case 
load on the outside home relief ac- 
count and does not include the old 
age assistance cases. The old age 
assistance case load in October, 
1937, was 1,912. The peak of the out- 
side relief case load in Springfield 
was in April, 1933, when there were 
4.418 cases. In June, 1929, there 
were 275. 


In the latter part of 1936 and the 
first six months in 1937 there was a 
substantial reduction in active cases, 
which we attributed in large part to 
industrial reemployment. In June, 
1937, the case load of 1,558 was the 
lowest it had been since July, 1931, 
But due to reduction of WPA and 
some slackening of industrial em- 
to 
rise again in July, 1937, and has 
continued each month since. From 
present indications of employment 
in private industry, we are fearful 
of a further rise in the relief case 
load this winter. 


It is our opinion that the direct 
local tax levy could not be expected 
40 pay more than one-third of the 
total local relief costs. The causes 
that contribute to the necessity of 
this large amount of relief giving 
are not local and, therefore, with 
the great bulk of the local taxation 
falling on real estate, the sharing of 
this cost should have a wider source 
of revenue that the restricted local 
tax structure. In fact, we feel rather 
Strongly that the employable per- 
sons who are in need of relief by 
reason of unemployment should be 
provided for through the Federal 
Government either under a work re- 
lief program or through direct re- 
lief. 

The change we would like to see 
come to pass in the national relief 
policy is that figured on the basis of 
the relief case load, including sold- 
lers’ relief, the city’s portion of the 
relief money be allotted to the local 


The Conference of Mayors, in annual session in Washing- 
ton last week, was unanimous in a demand that federal re- 
lief expenditures must be increased this wister, declaring the 
support of the unemployed now is more than the cities them- 
selves can finance. The mayors also decided to make their own 
survey of December conditions and present it to Congress in 

_ January with specific recommendations for aid. 
i Thus the Question of the Week continues to be what changes 
should be made in federal relief policies. To secure a country- 
wide response to that question, the United States News sub- 
mitted to the mayors of the major cities these questions: 
| Is the relief question in your city better or worse than 
| a year ago? 
Has there been any wholesale diminution of relief 
needs in your city as a result of industrial employ- 
_ment? | 
: What percentage of total municipal relief costs do you | 
feel the city should contribute? | 
What changes would you recommend in the national | 
relief policy as a result of your city’s relief history? H 
Answers from many cities were presented in the issue of | 
Nov. 15. Other answers received since are presented herewith. | 
| 
points out that in the field of pub- + 
lic assistance we have had either Buffalo 
concurrently Through Its Emergency Relict 
‘ograms a: sderal Emergency 
the Civil Bureau, Paul F. Burke, Assistant 
Works Administration, the Works Executive Director, 
‘og Administration, the Na- 
Administration, So- answers: 
cial Security and a variety of others, 66 HAT is the present relief situa- 


+ municipal 


plan applicable for the particular 


relief needs of the city. and have 
the distribution of this money plan- 
ned in accordance with such local 


relief needs 


Toledo 


Through its City Manager, 
John N. Edy, 


answers: 

OLLOWING are answers to your 

specific questions: 

“What is the present relief situ- 
ation in vour city? Is it better 
Or worse than a year ago?” 

From the standpoint of number 
of persons needing relief the situa- 
tion is better. A year ago in Sep- 
tember 5.474 cases representing 16,- 
889 persons in the city received di- 
rect reilef. and 14,144 persons from 
Lucas County ineluding the city 
were employed on, WPA. In Septem- 
ber of this vear the direct relief load 
in the city had been reduced by 408 
per cent while the WPA rolls in the 
city and county combined had been 
reduced by 53 per cent. 

However, from the standpoint of 
ability to finance, the situation is 
far worse. A year ago funds for di- 
rect relief were being supnlied by the 
State and relief was under the ad- 
ministration of the County Commis- 
Sioners. However, when State funds 
gave oul early this year, the County 
Commissioners discontinued relief 
and the city was forced to take it 
over with only $148,000 availavle 
with which to do the job. This 
money has long since been ex- 
hausted, and at the end of October 
we had an overdraft of $290,400 
Which promises to rise to more than 
$400,000 by the end of the year un- 
less some help comes from the State 
which to date has done absolutely 
nothing. 

Local 


cliizens have consistently 
refused io pass levies for poor relief 
and our bonding capacity is ex- 
hausted. The seasonal increase in 
the relief load‘is beginning and in- 
dustrial employment is coming 
down. Unless the: State gives 
help to the cities immediately, re- 
lief will have to be discontinued re- 
sulting in widespread suffering. 
“Has there been any wholesale 
[Continued on Page 13.] 


‘flicers to make the best 


CAN CITIES FINANCE RELIEF 
WITHOUT MORE FEDERAL AID? 


Houston, Texas 
Through its Mayor, 
R. H. Fonville, 


answers: 


HE relief situation in Houston 
is practically unchanged during 

the last 12 months. 
Most of our relief now is due to 
unemployables, those too old or 


SORE THROAT 
wt COLDS 


Given Fast Relief 


Take 2 Bayer 
Tablets with a 
full glass of 
water. 


Crush 3 Bayer 
Tablets in 14 glass 
of water—gargle 
twice every few 
hours. 


The speed with which Bayer 
tablets act in relieving the dis- 
tressing symptoms of colds and 
accompanying sore throat is utter- 
ly amazing . . . and the treatment 
is simple and pleasant. This is all 
you do. Crush and dissolve three 
genuine Bayer Aspirin tablets in 
one-third glass of water. Then 
argle with this mixture twice, 
olding your head well back. 

This medicinal gargle will act 
almost like a local anesthetic on 
the sore, irritated membrane of 
your throat. Pain eases promptly; 
rawness is relieved. 

You will say it is remarkable. 
And the few cents it costs effects 
o big saving over expensive “throat 
gargles” and strong medicines. 
And when you buy, see that you 


get genuine BAYER ASPIRIN. 


physically incapacitated to work. 
Houston is contributing and has 
agreed to contribute approximately 
80 per cent of all direct relief for 
1938; the remaining 20 per cent is 
contributed by the county. 

I think the greatest contribution 
that could be made for the relief 


would be for Congress to desist from 
interfering with the normal 
duction of fundamental foods, such 
as wheat, corn and anim | products. 
The curtailment of food products 
while people starve seems to be an 
impractical solution of our economi- 
cal problems. 


pro- 


any 
a 


GMC FOR 1938 


@ IMPROVED DUAL-TONE APPEARANCE 
@ GREATER DRIVER COMFORT AND 


CONVENIENCE 


@ BIGGEST STANDARD BODIES IN THE 


INDUSTRY 


GMC offers for 1938 three new fast-duty 


models, a new 


a stalwartly built 114-ton model. 
GMC introduces a long list of 
mechanical betterments, notably 
improving its extensive line. GMC 


34.ton, a new 1-ton—and 


@ MECHANICAL BETTERMENTS 
@ GMC PRICES STILL CROWDING THE 


LOWEST 


@ LOWEST PRICES FOR STANDARD 


CAB-OVER-ENGINE MODELS 


unveils a new stream-style dress, a still 
finer évolution of its already famous 
*“‘Dual-Tone”’ 
offers all models 14 to 12 tons at 
prices that are still crowding the 
lowest! See your GMC dealer. 


design. And GMC 


NEW MODELS 


and a 


FULL LINE 


TO 
I2 TONS 


Built to shoulder loads not practical 
for lighter trucks, GMC’s new %-ton, 
new I-ton and new 1'4-ton models 


are stoutly framed, amply powered 
and equipped with the biggest stand- 
ard bodies (panel, pick-up and stake) 
that trucks in this class afford! GMC 
now offers longer-life trucks in the 
“hight heavy-weight” class—sized tor 
every haulage requirement —and all 


with GMC traditional high quality 


—all priced down near the lowest! 
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Safeguard to Consumers 
Against Undue Coal Prices 


OW may a manufacturer, whose operating costs 
are affected by proposed increased prices of 
coal, place his case before a federal agency? 


The Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 created the office 
of Consumer’s Counsel as an independent office, re- 
porting directly to Congress, with the duty of pro- 
tecting the coal-consuming public from any dis- 
crimifation that might occur in the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission’s administration of the 
Act. 

It is the duty of the Consumer’s Counsel (John 
Carson) to appear in the interest of the consumer 
in any proceeding before the Commission and to 
conduct such independent investigation relative to 
the coal industry as he may deem necessaly. This 
includes freight rates and if the freight rates, in his 
opinion, are discriminatory, he may appear for the 
business man or the individual as consumers. 

Any merchant or other business man or individual 
who wishes to present to the Coal Commission any 
pertinent facts in any of its hearings may tes- 
tify by advising the Consumers’ Counsel in advance 
as to the proceedings so that the time and place for 
presenting the testimony may be arranged. The 
Consumers Counsel welcomes cooperation, by sug- 
gestions, advice and criticisms, of business men 
generally. Any inquiries, suggestions or requests 
should be addressed to the Consumers Counsel, 
National Bituminous ‘Coal Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Way to Obtain a Review 
of Protested Federal Tax 


WHEN a federal tax levy seems too high, what 
should the tarpayer do to secure reconsideration 
of the assessment? 


The United States Board of Tax Appeals was 
created to assure to any citizen, company or other 
group of people, a fair treatment in Federal taxa- 
tion. To that board any business man may appeal 
from his tax levy, with or without counsel. Its hear- 
ings are open and its reports are public records, ac- 
cessible to the public at any timé. 

The Board, on application of any citizen, will as- 
sign a date for a hearing in Washington or in va- 
rious other cities, a field arrangement that is de- 
signed by the Government to afford every reason- 
able opportunity to enable every one to present an 
appeal with as little inconvenience and expense as 
possible. . 

To the Board any person may appeal from the 
taxes assessed; and if there is dissatisfaction with 
the Board’s ruling, there is still further the right of 
appeal to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and to the Supreme Court at Washington. 


Citizen's Right To Be Heard 
On Freight-Rate Changes 


How may a business concern, in a community 

affected by a proposed increase in freight rates, 
advance a protest, or an approval, before govern- 
ment authorities? 


Any business house, any group of citizens, any in- 
dividual, having a substantial interest in the result 
of any readjustment of rates on an interstate rail- 
road may appear as a witness at a hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter, 
provided the case is one involving a general inves- 
tigation by the Commission. 

Where a case is more limited in scope, as between 
a railroad and a particular company and its prod- 
ucts, the right of appearance is restricted to those 
directly named in the proceeding. 

An instance of a general investigation, where 
anyone with a substantial interest in the issue may 
testify, is the pending petition of the railroads for 
a 15 per cent horizontal increase in freight rates 
and an increase in passenger fares from 2 cents to 
2% cents a :nile. In that case, there will be an ICC 
hearing at Washington, Nov. 29, and any business 
or individual, with substantial interest in the issue, 
may appear by notifying in advance the Secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 


Free Government Advice 
On Building Materials 


W 24t governmental aid is available to home 
builders seeking advice on what timber or wood 
is best to use in various localities? 


The Forest Products Division, Department of Com- 


merce, at Washington, will give advice to any builder 


respecting any kind of wood appropriate for any 
particular purpose or most suitable for any particu- 
lar climate. The Division has on file a great deal of 
research data. 


Division experts say the use of wood in any con- 
struction: should be determined upon a scientific 
basis. At the same time they point out that the av- 
erage person does not want to study technical re- 
ports and so it has prepared surveys of wood prob- 
lems, written in popular language, for distri»ution 
to those interested. The latest of these studies is 
on the California redwood. 

All correspondence should be with the Forest 
Products Division but pamphlets on the subject are 
purchasable at cost from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


MAYORS ALSO CONVENE IN "SPECIAL SESSION” 


." Congress convened in special session to consider “emer- 
gency” problems and their required legislation—the mayors of 
America also convened in the Capital to consider “emergency” prob- 
lems and their ultimate solution through legislative action. 
Four of the most serious issues facing the cities were highlighted 
by the mayors: 3 
The role of Government in industrial disputes; the problem of re- 
lief during 1938; housing under the new Federal program; and mu- 
nicipal airports. 


Rae Mayors (left to right) Hartfield, Atlanta; Jones, Birmingham; 


4 


Rossi, San Francisco; and Erwin, Salt Lake City; the hundreds 


of mayors were unanimous in calling for: 


Additional WPA funds to maintain purchasing power; adjustment 
of jurisdictional disputes between the American Federation of Labor 


and the Committee for Industrial Organization; clése cooperation be- 
tween cities and the new Federal housing program; Federal subsidies 


for maintenance of municipal airports in the interest of national de- 
fense, 


: Mayor LaGuardia (left) of New York City, President of the Con- 
ference and the rest of the mayors, National Labor Relations Board 


Chairman J. Warren Madden (right) charged that in many cities the 


Federal labor law was being frustrated with the “connivance of the 
mayor and other officials who are sworn to uphold the law.” For the 
first time declared Mr. Madden, the constitutional liberties of freedom 
of speech and freedom of assembly have come to many communities, 
intimating that the people, once fhey have gained their rights, will not 
tolerate “company controlled” magistrates and other civic officials. 


| eantabegaen to Mayor Kelly (left) and the other mayors were the 
words of WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins (right). Just 
how the “relief bill” should be paid was still a question to which Mr. 
Hopkins could give no hard and fast answer. However, he insisted 
that whatever the answer might be, the one-third of the population 
“inadequately housed, fed and clothed” must have their measure of 
real security. Public opinion, the Relief Administrator declared, was 
with the WPA and he held no sympathy with those who advocated a 
return to the “dole.” 


{ ing the Mayors, Nathan Straus (left), Administrator of the United 

States Housing Administration, explained the new Federal slum- 
clearance, low-rent housing program, pointed out that applications 
would begin to be considered after January 1; invited them to a hous- 
ing conference this week. Replied Mayor LaGuardia (right): “Quit 
star-gazing conferences, silly discussions .-. . get right down to con- 
sidering applications and granting them, so we can get work going and 
avail ourselves of the spring and summer season.” 


Photos—Harris & Ewing--Wide World 


O the American Federation of Labor and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, the mayors called for a _ cessation of 
quarreling in the belief that elimination of jurisdictional and 
other differences between the organizations would benefit all con- 
cerned. 

Closer to the spectacle of physical disorder than most State and 
Federal officials, the City Fathers believe that an adjustment of 
differences would “enable their members to devote their united efforts 
to the recovery of industry and the full return of prosperity.” 


FrACED with the prospect of longer relief lines this winter, the 
mayors unanimously declared: 

That in view of the upward trend of relief needs “it is apparent that 

the WPA must increase its employment quota in the affected areas... 


it would be necessary to request a deficiency appropriation .. . the 
formula of dividing the fund... is unscientific. .. .” 

Not content with basing their needs on the say-so of others, the 
mayors resolved to conduct their own survey of relief so that by Jan- 
uary 1 they will be able to offer Congress specific recommendations. 


HAT the mayors and their civic associates wanted to lose no time in 


, availing themselves of the benefits of the new Federal housing » 


program was apparent. That they would lose no time in seeking sup- 
port for other pressing municipal problems was evident. If they spoke 
in more intimate terms than those used by professors, they did so in 
Mayor LaGuardia’s words: “We are just mayors. We are con- 
fronted with actual conditions and we are bound to report realistically 
conditions as we find them, and as only the mayors of the cities of this 
country know them,” 


know 


ESIDENT ROOSEVELT has asked the Federal} 
Trade Commission to find out whether the 
“marked increase” in living costs can be attributed 
in part to “monopolistic practices and other un- 
wholesome methods of competition.” Reports 
reaching him state this to be the case, the Presi- 
dent told Commission Chairman Ayres last week. 
x * * 


ESPITE the many new structures and millione 
of square feet of floor space occupied by Uncle 
Sam in Washington, he was forced to rent two floors 
of a private garage, covering 36,000 feet, to put 1,000 
men and women to work checking returns from the 
National Unemployment Census. 
* 


FFICIALS of the Unemployment Census have hit 
upon what they think to be a “sure-fire” sys« 
tem of checking the percentage of its errors. There 
are 92,191 postal routes, divided into 1,840 areas. 
Each area contains 50 postal routes which were 
numbered 1 to 50. These 50 numbers were placed 
in a hat and Vice President Garner drew out No. 
42. So an actual house to house canvass of 2,000,000 
people in each one of No. 42 routes in 1,840 areas 
will be made. The information thus obtained will 
be compared with the data on the cards distributed 
on Nov. 16 for the voluntary census, giving a cross- 
sectional statistical check of the entire country. 
x * * 


EMBERS of Congress don’t receive any special 

notification of the beginning of a new session. 
They have to read about it, have someone tell them 
about it, or they must listen in on the radio. There 
haven’t been any protests for a long time from a 
tardy member who showed up several days late com- 
plaining he hadn’t been notified, but this wasn’t 
unusual in the early days of the Congress. 


OON the Federal Government may become the 
holder of 200,000 homes taken over from per- 
sons who borrowed from the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. Every fifth person who obtained a 
loan from the HOLC, the agency set up to help 
distressed home owners when the nation first began 
emerging from the depression, has either been fore- 
closed or is in danger of being foreclosed according 
to Rep. Henry Ellenbogen, (Dem.), of Pennsylvania. 
x * 


EMBERS of Congress during the special session 

for the first time are breathing conditioned 

winter air. It cost just $3,000,000 to put air-con. 

ditioned comfort in the Capitol and office buildings. 
x * * 


E Federal Deficit hit the $700,000,000 mark os 
Nov. 15. If the Treasury expects to keep within 
the President’s October budget estimates, the deficit 
must be held down to $193,000,000 for the rest of the 
fiscal year. 
* 


NCLE SAM only needs a little more than 700,000 

persons added to the country’s population in or-« 

der to reach the long-sought 130,000,000 goal. The 

Bureau of Census last week fixed the July 1 figure 

at 129,257,000, an increase of 828,000 over the 1936 
estimate. 


x * 


E anti-lynching debate in Congress causes en- 

terprising statisticians to sharpen their pencils 
and produce data to show that 3,679 individuals lost 
their lives through “lynch law” in the United States 
from 1882 to Sept. 1, 1937. Of these 700 were white; 
2,979 Negroes. No lynchings are recorded in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

x * * 


gpa three-quarters of aH lynchings have oc- 
curred in eight States. Mississippi comes first 
with 485, then Georgia (469), Texas (354), Louisi- 
ana (348), Alabama (305), Florida (248), Arkansas 
(241), and Tennessee (210). Fag more Negroes than 
whites have been lynched in the South but the sit- 
uation is reversed in the West and Mid-West, where 
the colored victims comprised only 12 per cent of 
the 257 in 17 States. 
x * 


MERICANS are continuing to increase their con- 

sumption of cigarettes, the upward rate being 

about 10 per cent each year since 1932. The Bureau 

of Agricultural Economics estimates that 53,000,- 

000,000 cigarettes were produced last year, or 1,200 

each for every man, woman and child in the 
country. 

x * * 


664 ‘HRISTMAS Clubbers,” far-sighted individuals 

who put aside weekly savings throughout the 
year to meet the year-end holiday drain on the 
pocketbook, haven’t changed their spending habits 
since last Christmas. A survey by the Christmas 
Club (a corporation) indicates the $320,000,000 saved 
in Christmas Clubs throughout the country this 
year will be spent exactly in the same manner as last 
year. This means that 42 per cent of the savings 
will go for Christmas presents; 25 per cent for per- 
manent saving, 12 per cent for taxes, 8 per cent for 
year-end commitments, 6 per cent for mortgage in- 
terest, 5 per cent for insurance premiums and 2 
per cent for education, travel and charity. 

* 


OSS of life from maternal deaths, stillbirths and 
deaths of babies in the first month of life from 
Causes associated with maternal conditions in a 
single year, the Children’s Bureau reports, about 
equals the population of Scranton, Pa., or Spring- 
field, Mass. Deaths from these causes totaled 147,- 
677 in 1935 and ranked second only to the loss of 
lives from heart disease. 
« 
HANKSGIVING dinner costs this year will be 
about the same as last. ‘Abundant production 
of most of the fruits, vegetables, and nuts and con- 
sequent lower prices for these products are offset 
largely by the smaller supplies and higher prices of 
poultry and meats, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


| nomics reports. 
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The Presidents Message to the Congress 


+ sponsible to the Congress, who ¢ a project there, determined upon 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


tion must require immediate uni- 
form minimum hour or wage stand- 
ards; that is an ultimate goal. 

We should provide flexible machir.- 
ery which will enable industries 
throughout the country to adjust 
themselves progressively to better 
labor conditions. But we must not 
forget that no policy of flexibility 
will be practical unless a coordinat- 
ing agency has the obligation of in- 
spection and investigation to ensure 
the recognition and enforcement of 
what the law requires. 

Although there are geographic 
and industrial diversities which 
practical statesmanship cannot well 
ignore, it is high time that we had 
legislation relating to goods moving 
in or competing with interstate 
commerce which will accomplish two 
immediate purposes: 

First, banish child labor and 
protect workers unable to protect 
themselves from excessively low 
Wages and excessively long hours. 

Second, end the unsound prac- 
tice of some communities—by no 
means confined to any one sec- 
tion of the country—which seek 
new industries by offering as the 
principal attraction labor more 
plentiful and much cheaper than 
may be found in competing com- 
munities. To them the Congress 
should reiterate the oft-repeated 
pledge of political parties that 
labor is not a mere commodity. 


3. REORGANIZATION 


Last January I presented for the 
consideration of the Congres the 
improvement of administrative 
management in the Executive 
Branch of the Government. Five 
principal objectives were outlined: 

(a) To create one or more addi- 
tional departments and to give the 
Chief Executive authority to ar- 
range all present and future 
strictly executive activities in or 
under regular executive depart- 
ments. 

(b) To establish a budget and 
efficiency agency, a personnel 
agency and a planning agency 


through which the Chief Executive . 


may coordinate the _ executive 
functions. 

(c) To permit the Chief Execu- 
tive to make a slight increase in 
the White House Staff so that he 
may keep in close touch with, and 
maintain knowledge of, the wide- 
spread affairs of administration 
which require his final] direc‘ion. 

(d) To establish accountability 
of the Executive to the Congress 
by providing a genuine independ- 


will, however, have no adminis- 
trative part in the transactions he 
audits and certifies. 


(e) To extend the merit system 
upward, outward and downward 
to cover practically all non-policy 
determining posts. I am giving 
consideration to proposed Execu- 
tive Orders extending the merit 
principle of selection under the 
authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and Revised Stat- 
utes. Executive Orders, however, 
have not the permanence of law; 
they will not lessen the need for 
permanent legislation on this sub- 
ject in connection with reorgan- 
ization. I, therefore, seek a stat- 
utory modernized machinery for 
the permanent enforcement of 
merit principles in appointment, 
promotion, and personnel man- 
agement throughout the govern- 
ment service. 


The experience of states and mu- 
nicipalities definitely proves that re- 
Organization of government along 
the lines of modern business admin- 
istrative practice can increase ef- 
ficiency, minimize error, duplica- 
tion and waste, and raise the morale 
of the public service. But that ex- 
perience does not prove, and no per- 
son conversant with the manage- 
ment of large private corporations 
or of governments honestly suggests, 
that reorganization of government 
machinery in the interest of effi- 
ciency is a method of making major 
Savings in the cost of government. 

Large savings in the cost of gov- 
ernment can be made only by cut- 
ting down or eliminating govern- 
ment functions. And to those who 
advocate such a course it is fair to 
put the question—which functions 
of government do you advocate cut- 
ting off? © 


4. PLANNING 


Of equal importance with intelli- 
gent reorganization of the executive 
departments is intelligent reorgan- 
ization of our methods of spending 
national funds for the conservation 
and development of those natural 
resources which are the foundation 
of a virile national life. As I said 
in a special message to the Con- 
gress last spring, we have reached a 
Stage in the depletion of our nat- 
ural resources where we shall allot 
a definite portion of each year’s bud- 
get to this work of husbandry. 

Our present machinery for carry- 
ing out such purposes, however, is 
geared to methods of which the riv- 
ers-and-harbor legislation of many 
years ago is.an example. We spend 


without relation to the needs of 
other localities—without relation to 
possibly more important needs of 
the same locality—without relation 
to the national employment situa- 
tion or the Federal Budget. 


To avoid waste and to give the 
nation its money’s worth from the 
national funds we expend. we must, 
like any business corporation, have 
a definite building and operating 
plan worked out ahead of time--a 
planned order in wnich to make ex- 
penditures, a planned timing for 
expenditures so that we may keep 
our working force employed, and a 
planned coordinated use of the proj- 
ects after completion. And because 
relative values of loca! projects 
should be appraised before they 
come to Washington, first by those 
with local knowledge, and then by 
regional conferences, we must have 
some kind of local and regional 
planning machinery an’ coordina- 
tion to get full value out of the 
final appropriations authorized in 
Washington—money value and hu- 
man value. 

Last year I recommended such 
machinery. For this purpose of con- 
servation and development of our 
natural resources, I recommended 
that the country be divided into the 
seven great regions into which na- 
ture divided those resources—that 
in such regions local authorities be 
set up to arrange projects into some 
kind of comprehensive and continu- 
ing plan for the entire region— 
and that only after such considera- 


tion should regional projects be 


submitted to the Executive and to 
the Congress for inclusion in a na- 
tional development program of such 
Size as the budget of the year will 
permit. 

Such machinery will provide de- 
centralization. It will give local com- 
munities and the nation alike new 


confidence in the true worth of such © 


expenditures. 

What these four subjects promise 
in continued and increased purchas- 
ing power—what they promise in 
greater efficiency in the use of Gov- 
ernment funds are intelligent foun- 
dations for the other plans for en- 
couragement of industrial expansion 
with Government help. What they 
promise in sociai contentment is an 
almost necessary basis for greater 
security of profits and property. 

In the months they have been 
before the Congress they have been 
discussed from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

For the sake of the nation, I hope 
for your early action. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Life begins at 40— 


for a cast iron boiler! 


ACK IN 1898—the year the Maine sank 
B in Havana Harbor—an American 
Radiator boiler was installed in a court house 
at Winston-Salem, N. C. There it stayed in 
constant use until 1926 when the building 
was torn down. Pronounced sound after 28 
years it was installed in-a new school build- 
ing in Jonesville, N. C., where it remained 
until 1935 when the school was enlarged. 
Still in excellent condition, the boiler was 
transferred to another Jonesville school 
where it will shortly begin its fortieth year — 
with a long and useful life still ahead! 

Wars, plagues, floods have come and gone. 
Today that boiler, made of time-defying cast 
iron, stands as a symbol of the traditional 
quality built into the products of the 
American Radiator Company. 

Yet remarkable as it may seem this case 
is not an exception. On file are many other 
case historics of boilers, radiators, and other 
products of the American Radiator Com- 
pany that have been in use since the first 
years of the company. 

For 50 years vigorous leadership in re- 


search and testing has earned American 
Radiator products an enviable reputation 
for dependability . . . not only in lasting 
qualities but also in efficient performance. 

Twelve major laboratories of the American 
Radiator Company and its affiliates in the 
United States and abroad give the products 
of this company a scientific pedigree that is 
without equal in the heating and air condi- 
tioning industry. 

The result of these unique resources in 
research and experience showed up recently 
when 1,000 leading heating contractors were 
asked, “Who makes the best heating and air 
conditioning equipment ?”’’ The American 
Radiator Company was named first by more 
than two and a half times as many votes as 
the company standing second place! 

With this reputation among those best 
qualified to know, with the world’s foremost 
thermal research facilities, and with the ex- 
perience of 50 years of leadership, America 
can rest assured that the finest heating and 
air conditioning products will continue to 
bear the familiar name: 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


prvisiow or AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


40 West 40th Street,,New York,,N.a¥. 


ent audit by an officer solely re- sporadically—on a project here and | The White House, November 15, 1937. 
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: CIRCLE SERVICE GOES WITH “FIRE-CHIEF” 
m atic ““CircLe SERVICE.” Watch a Texaco Dealer : the climate and season in 24 U. S. weather areas. 


With it your Texaco Dealer gives this complete 
service: 


| Polishes left half of your windshield, 
a quick but thorough cleaning job. 


j i as he completely “circles” your car, checking 


many details usually disregarded. Note too, his 


Greets you cheerfully, then offers you 
your choice of either “FIRE-CHIEF or 
ETHYL?” 

Fills gasoline order quickly and care- 
fully, being sure not to overflow tank. 
Does a real cleaning job on the rear 
window and stop light. 

As he circles your car he notes infla- 


tion of the tires and remembers for 
your information. 


Polishes right half of windshield, not- 
ing condition of wiper blades and arms. 
Cleans headlight lenses.Checkslights if 
you wish, replaces new bulbs if needed. 


Checks your radiator, adds water if 
needed. In winter time first checks 

up on your anti-freeze. - 
Checks your oil, using clean cloth or 
napkin... showing the gauge to you. 
Reports on conditions observed and 

offers to service tires and batteries. 


TEXACO DEALERS 


In all 48 States 


tidy station and restrooms, his courtesy. 


match the quality of Texaco products. 


They know you will be more than satisfied | ie 
which is modified to meet the temperature and 
climatic conditions of 24 different areas in the 


United States. Giving you freedom from embar- 


rassing summer stalling. Yet in winter quick 
starting...in less than 10 turns of the engine... [| [a [i 
and quicker motor warm-up, for strong accel- 
eration, all year round. “Fire-Chief”’ saves you 


‘up to 30% on short trips. REGT.M. 


Try a Texaco Dealer next time. 


» 
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THE STEEL STRIKE OHIO: UNION REPLY GOV. DAVEY 
By Edward Lamb 


Ohio Counsel For the Committee For Industrial Organization 


CONSISTENT with the policy 

of Tue Unitep States NEWS 
to present all sides of public 
questions, there is printed on 
this page the full text of an 
address by Edward Lamb, Ohio 
counsel for the C. I. O., giving 
that Union’s views of the labor 
troubles in Ohio following C. I. O. 
attempts to unionize independ- 
ent steel mills. 

Mr. Lamb’s address is in re- 
ply to Governor Martin L. 
Davey, whose address, entitled 
“The Story of the Ohio Steel 
Strike,” before the Ohio Society 
of New York, was printed in the 
Nov. 15 issue of THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS. 

Both addresses were broad- 
cast by the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


HERE are many professional 
men and women who have de- 
yoted a substantial part of their 
lives to the defense of the civil lib- 


erties of trade unionists, political | 
minorities and others oppressed by | 


racial, social or economic forces. We 
are thankful, therefore, when we are 
given some evidence that the means 


of communication are made avail- | 


—--—+ 


able for an answer to the slander- | 
ous attacks made by those enjoying | 


special privileges against the op- 
pressed classes. 

First, may I thank the National 
Broadcasting System in offering us 
the use of its facilities for. the pur- 
pose of answering the attacks made 
upon the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and Mr. John L. Lewis 
by Governor Martin L. Davey in his 
‘speech on Tuesday evening, Nov. 9, 
before the Ohio Society of New 
York. 

Governor Davey and other reac- 
tionaries have made various alle- 
gations against Mr. John L. Lewis 
and against the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, and against 


| 
those of us who have actually par- 


ticipated in the steel and other 
strikes. Governor Davey attempted 
to justify his calling of the National 
Guard troops and then he sougit 
to explain why his action did not 
break the steel strike. 


DENIES TERRORISM 

Having participated in the various 
steel strike cases, I must dismiss as 
a deliberate falsehood the allega- 
tion that the CIO or its affiliate, 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, sanctions the use of violence 
or individual acts of terrorism. We 
are responsible organization, 
standing for peaceful industrial re- 
lationships and we are opposed as 
much to the terrorism of individual 
Tom Girdlers as if the same. forces 
of violence were used by the fascist 
Japanese militarists against a help- 
less China. Responsible labor or- 
ganizations cannot favor violence 
for the simple reason that the work- 
ers are the victims of industrial vio- 
lence. Eighteen steel strikers were 
murdered this summer and the pros- 
ecutors are now so busily engaged 
in railroading strikers to jail that 
they have never found time to in- 
dict the murderers of these inno- 
cent pickets. 


“LEGAL RIGHT TO WORK” 
Governor Davey stated that he be- 
lieved in the sacred right to work. 


We believe in the legal right to 
work, that is, that every worker in 
America is entitled to a job at fair 
wages. The right to work has been 
denied to miliions of workers dur- 
ing the past five years by the em- 
ployers. There are millions of people 
now crying out for some degree of 
the comfort and convenience of 
modern living, but the factories 
making these things possible are 
closed by the employers at the 
whim of the employers. When the 
factories are open and making 
fabulous profits, workers rightly feel 
that they should have a share in 
some of these profits. 

Since the older labor organization 
had never troubled itself with the 
organization of the mass production 
workers, a Committee for Industrial 
Organization was formed two years 


~ ago. Within that time the CIO has 


gained more than three and one- 
half million members. Some of 
Our members are new in trade union 
activities. Some of them are embit- 
tered by the treatment they re- 
ceived from the older labor organi- 
zation, but today as never before 
they are learning the need for a 
united solidarity and discipline. 

In 17 years the, United Mine 
Workers Union, headed by our 
leader, John L. Lewis, no agreement 
has ever been. broken by the work- 
ers. Since 1919, when the steel 
Strike was sabotaged by the leaders 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, steel had remained largely 
unorganized, but with the advent 
of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, hundreds of thousands 
of workers flocked to its ranks. We 
did not ask those men their poli- 
tics, their race, or their religion. 
All that we asked was whether they 


were workers in the #eel mills. 
some of them were Communists, 
then the employer hired Com- 
munists. To us they are all Ameri- 
can workers. 


VALUE OF UNION CONTRACT 
The great United States Steel Cor- 
poration, “Big Steel,” made an 
agreement with the Steel Workers 
Union and signed a contract. May 
I ask the business men whether, 
from a profit standpoint, the policy 
of legitimately recognizing the CIO 


has not been proven extremely Sat- 


isfactory. 
Let us look at the record. Gang- 


sterism, spying, discontent and low |. 


wages in the unorganized mills. 
The United States Steel Corporation. 
however, operates under a CIO con- 
tract. Both sides of the contract 
seem to be loyally adhering to its 
provisions. The earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation for 
the three months ending Sept. 30, 
1937, increased from $23,636,000 ‘0 
$30, 617,000, or a gain of 130 per cent. 
However, the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, under Tom Girdler’s anti- 
social, anti-labor policy, for the same 
period, showed a slight loss. 


Big Steel in the first nine months 
of 1937 had an increase in its earn- 
ings of approximately 200 per cen* 
over the similar period in 1936. The 
Republic Steel’s earnings, however, 
approximated less than 50 per cent. 
Strike breaking then, even from a 
business standpoint, is short-sighted 
and stupid economics. 


Governor Davey, in his speech in 
New York on Nov. 9, stated that the 
company representatives had pre- 
sented to him unsurmountable ar- 
guments against a contract with the 
CIO. Under the outworn theories of 
Mr. Girdler and Governor Davey, 
wages are kept low and the pur- 
chasing power is reduced, and the 
steel workers, no longer able to buy 
automobiles, find that the orders for 
steel disappear over night. It is un- 
der such medieval social theories 
that we head ifito an economic tail- 
spin. 


ADVENT OF STEEL STRIKE 

The steel workers realized fully on 
May 26th the difficulties of having a 
strike in steel. The workers hastily 
organized relief facilities. Orderly 
picketing was undertaken. Vast 
sums of money were donated by the 
United Mine Workers and other 
groups to assist the steel workers on 
strike. We organized a legal staff 
to defend the workers, especially in 
those communities where the courts 
and police had indicated a notorius 
anti-labor program. In Youngstown, 
Ohio, Moyar Lionel Evans, and his 
anti-labor city administration, pur- 
chased machine guns and tear gas 
bombs for a special corps of slug- 
gers, aS soon as it was announced 
that the SWOC had attempted to 
offer organization of the steel work- 
ers. Special deputies were hired, 
but it has been impossible -to find 
out who paid the bill for the hiring 
of these strike breakers. Certainly 
the City of Youngstown has not paid 
the bill. 

But the Labor Board did reveal 
that in Johnstown, Pa., the man- 
ager of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Mr. Evans, handed Mayor 
Daniel Shields $30,000 in cash during 
the strike. 

Then when the strike was called in 
Youngstown, two hundred of our 
SWOC leaders were rounded up and 
immediately arrested on the most 
trumped-up charges. For instance, 
one picket was given the duty of 
counting the number of railroad cars 
taken into the struck steel mills. The 
police 
picket and charged him with run- 
ning a lottery! 


| 
CHARGES AGAINST THE COURTS | 


Wholesale arrests were made at 
Youngstown, Warren and Canton. 
Men were held for days without 
charges, kept in filthy jails without 
being granted the fundamental 
privileges guaranteed to them under 
the Bill of Rights, including the op- 
portunity of conferring with their 
attorneys. 

However, the anti-labor drive was 
not confined to various local officials. 
Instead we showed in various injunc- 
tion suits brought against the 
SWOC at Warren, Canton and 
Cleveland, that vast munition pur- 
chases were being made by the Re- 
public Stee! Corporation. 

You Know the workers have few 
illusions about the impartiality of 
the courts. They know that we 
showed the courts that these murder 
weapons were being purchased by 
the complainant companies and that 
the companies did not go into court 
with clean hands, and that we asked 
for relief against the illegal pur- 
chase of these murder weapons, al! 
of which was disregarded by the 


courts 


| 
| 


were available to our corporate ad- 
versaries and that whenever a large 
company asked for strike breaking 


immediately arrested this’ 


the judges literally fell all over 
themselves to see that the injunc- 
tions were issued. 

The administrative officials, ex- 
cept in those regions where the tra 


If + injunctions at Warren or Canton + trust him any more than does the 


labor which he double-crossed? It 
is possible that jurors may be pre:- 
udiced py such speeches. I think of 
Gus Hall, the organizer of the SWOC, 
in Walren, who will shortly go 


unions had organized and electé LU stiat in Trumbull County. Governor 
impartial or friendly officials, show! Davey’s groundless accusations of 


almost a universal desire for defeat- 
ing the efforts of oppressed labor to 


secure better living conditions. That | 
s; why labor in Ohio will shortly in- , 
itiate a constitutional amendment to | 


strip the courts of their strike- 
breaking activities. 


CHARGES AGAINST GOVERNOR 


No more injurious anti-social 


_ character has appeared in American 


labor history than this Judas Iscar- 
iot, Governor Martin L. Davey. 

We in Ohio listened to his cam- 
paign pleas for election, relying on 
his boast that he would not unnec- 
essarily use the troops to break 
strikes, then, riding on the coat- 
tails of President Roosevelt, he was 


elected. Since then the Davey ad- 


ministration has been almost con- 
tinuously involved in controversy 
with the national officials over con- 
trol of the money spent for relief. 


His State administration is under 
constant investigation. Three sep- 
arate inquiries are now being car- 
ried on. The Attorney General is ex- 
amining the selling of prison paroles. 
Investigations are being conducted 
in connection with the construction 
of highways. Liquor purchases by 
the State are being closely investi- 
gated. 

In the face of these things, off he 
goes to New York and adresses a re- 
actionary gathering, bowing, smirk- 
ing and braying, waiting for the 
presidential lightning to strike him. 
For in the background is Tom Gird- 
ler, playing the part of Jove, and 
Francis Poulson, the State Demo- 
cratic Chairman, carrying the sim- 
ple banner that “He who would do 
business with the state administra- 
tion must see Poulson.” 


Meanwhile, Governor Davey re- 
fuses to call a session of the legis- 
lature to vote relief funds for Ohio’s 
Starving thousands. But we need 
not tarry on the mechanics of the 
Davey campaign to break the strike 
of the men and women who toiled 
in the steel mills. This is not merely 
a smelly. story of a traitor. Ina 
war the man who betrays his coun- 
try is shot as a traitor. We do not 
say that a man who betrays his fel- 
low workers by siding with the em- 
ployer should be shot, but the work- 
ers certainly have a right to con- 
Sider such men as traitors, and even 
scabs must admit their contribution 
to the perpetuation of unfair eco- 
nomic conditions. 

When a majority of workers strike 
for better pay, or a union contract, 
or both, the men who refuse to join 
the strike are fighting their own fel- 
lows, betraying them to the enemy, 
the enemy who is starvation, misery, 
unemployment, bad food, bad hous- 
ing, human living under privation 
and starvation wages. 


THE CHARGE OF COMMUNISM 

The last resort of the reactionary 
is to attempt to discredit a progres- 
Sive person, calling him a Commu- 
nist. Governor Davey has resorted 
to this trick. I know the men who 
were on strike at Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Monroe and Massillon 
and I tell you that these men are 
American citizens or long time resi- 
dents, men who have given years of 
their lives to the steel mills, men 
who were tossed into the gutter of 
unemployment in 1932, when the 
employers closed the mills because 
they could not make enough profits. 

Governor Davey said that at the 
head of the SWOC at Canton was a 
Communist. That is a lie. I hold 
no brief for any political faction, 
but I shall always hold the brief 
that all labor, and not a privileged 
group of reactionary workers, shall 
have the right to organize and to 
strike when necessary. 

It will interest you to know that 
when Governor Davey sent the 
troops into the Mahoning Valley he 
publicly announced that troops were 
being sent there for the purpose of 
preserving peace. However, in a 
federal court action at Columbus, 
Ohio, we showed that he issued pri- 
vate orders to the National Guard 
to break the Strike. 

Does Governor Davey deny this? 
Did he deny this while we had him 
in the court room at Columbus? 

Labor must always be on guard 
against just such sell-outs as that 
perpetrated by America’s No. 1 sca), 
the present Governor of the State of 
Ohio. 

And then he has the audacity to 
leave this State and make his in- 
flammable speech in New York. A 
speech that has as its primary pur- 
pose the railroading of innocent men 


_ to jail, men who now face trumped- 
We saw that the delays of the law | 


up criminal charges. 
workers is criminal. 

Does Governor Davey think that 
the reactionary Liberty League will 


Selling out the 


terrorism on the part of this leader 
was designed for no other purpose 
than to contaminate the minds of 


prospective jurors so that another | 
Tom Mooney could be sentenced to | 
jail, not on the evidence, but because | 


of his trade union or political affilia- 
tions. 

We of the legal profession know 
that jury tampering is unethical, but 


EDWARD LAMB 


this contemptible effort to set jurors 
against workers 1s a trick unworthy 
of the lowest elements in our So- 
ciety. 


LABOR’S DEMAND FOR UNITY 


It is becoming increasingly clear. 


that the effort of fascist reaction- 
aries to drive a wedge between 
trade union forces is not successful 
for there is a terrific demand for 
increased unity in the labor move- 
ment. 

We are attempting to drive out of 
our American society such fraudu- 
lent set-ups as company unions and 
commercialized industrial spying. 
Now we drive toward unity between 
the American Federation of Labor 


and the Committee for Industrial . 


Organization. We know that unity 
of the two means victory for both. 
Such unity will result, not by the 
CIO whipping the A. F. of L. or visa 
versa. Unity of the trade union 
forces will be secured when a pro- 
gressive, industry-wide streamlined, 
trade union movement becomes 
available to the 20th Century Amer- 
ican workers. 


To achieve that objective the very 
first industry-wide convention of 
steel workers in the history of this 
country is being held in Pittsburgh, 
on Dec. 14. 

What is the solution to the prob- 
lem created by the Benedict Arnolds 
and the Governor Daveys? Toilers 
have seen even the Constitution per- 
verted by business barons. The 
courts have done more than their 
part in denying the rights which 
labor has secured through the legis- 
lative halls of Congress. We have 
seen the clear purport of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act sa- 
botaged by numerous federal court 
rulings. 


MASS PICKETING 


I would like to call attention, how- 
ever, to an interesting development. 
Section 7 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act states that— 

“Employees . . . may engage in 
concerted activities, for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection.” 
That Act says that all employes 

may engage in concerted activities, 
yet local courts almost universally 
accommodate big business and 
flout the Bill of Rights with its 
guarantee of freedom of assembly 
and limit the number of the em- 
ployes to an ineffective number. In 
other words, if the clear language of 
the Wagner Act is followed by the 
courts, mass picketing become per- 
missible. 

Workers frequently feel that the 
courts act solely for the benefit of 
employers. We are aware that cor- 
porations now barred by the Byrnes 
Act from importing strike breakers 
across state lines, can easily resort 
to a more legalized method of strike 
breaking. Unable to directly hire 
Chowderhead Cohen or a Pear! Berg- 
hoff as a strike breaker, company 
attorneys secure an’ injunction 
against labor’s right to picket. The 
court then makes an order by which 
the state sends its deputies out to 
break up the picket lines. The state 
does the dirty work of the company 
attempting to breek the strike. 

Some of us are aware that the 
company lawyers, while seeking in- 
junctions against trade unionists, 
are not above pontifically asking 
that the union attorney be disbarred 
for daring to represent the oppressed 


asses. When the Liberty League 
force thus ask that trade union- 
ists be deprived from making any 
defense, they have sunk to approxi- 
mately the same level as the boxer 
who would ask that his opponent 
have his hands tied behind his back 
while he tosses knock-out blows. 

Progressives choose sides. They 
see Governor Davey spend one-half 
a million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money to break the strike of those 
who pay taxes. Even in our own 
professional groups we see new 
alignments. The doctors are setting 
up effective opposition to the reac- 
tionary leadership of the American 
Medical Association which opposes 
State medical aid for the vast ma- 
jority of our people who are unable 
to purchase essential medical as- 
Sistance. The lawyers fight the re- 
actionary leadership of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association which commits 
the organization to a fight against 
the Child Labor Amendment. Then 


| @& new, progressive association, the 


National Lawyers Guild, comes into 
existence, dedicated to the further- 
ance, not the obstruction of, hu- 
manized, social legislation. The 
movement of professional people to 
tear away the shackels of undemo- 
cratic leadership, parallels the spec- 
tacular gains of trade unionism. We 
hail our professional brethren as pi- 
oneers—we wish them well in their 
Struggles to lift the standards of the 
legal, medical, teaching and writ- 
ing professions. 


LABOR IN POLITICS 

What is the remedy? Is labor to 
remain shackled or the victim of 
double-crossers? We cannot simply 
strive for the defeat of a Governor 
Davey, or a reactionary Congress- 
man, whether he be of the Republi- 
can or of the Democratic party. La- 
bor can and must take independent 
political action and guarantee the 


+ fective job in defeating the reaction- 4 take such independent political ac- 


ary elements of Tammany and of 
the Democratic party generally. In 
various Ohio cities independent po- 
litical action was taken by the Labor 
Non-partisan League. In Barberton, 
Ohio, labor candidates for mayor 


and councilmen were all elected and | 


practically the same result occurred 
in Lorraine, Ohio. In Cleveland, ten 
out of fifteen endorsed Labor’s Non- 
partisan councilmanic candidates 
were elected. In Akron, a substan- 
tial labor movement was organized, 
uniting both the CIO and the A. F. 
of L. behind a splendid platform and 
admirable candidates. 


POLITICAL LESSONS LEARNED 
But the Democratic Governor of 
Ohio openly campaigned for the 
Republican candidate. Schroy, the 
Charley McCarthy of the rubber 
companies. Yet, while the candidate 
for mayor was defeated, four coun- 
cilmanic candidates of Labor’s Non- 
partisan League were elected and 
the fifth was defeated by only 47 
votes. In Detroit and elsewhere the 
campaign has taught labor magnifi- 


_ cent lessons on how to run a political 


preservation of the rights obtained | 
by effective trade union organiza- | 


tion. If labor is defeated, other 
Daveys will appear. If labor or- 
ganizes, then the vicious Congress- 
men who defeat wage and hour leg- 
islation will be tossed upon the scrap 
heap. 

In Ohio, labor is organizing for 
victory. We learned many lessons 
at the polls. The Americafi Labor 
Party in New York City did an ef- 


campaign. 


What then is our problem? 

First, we must strive to unite all 
trade union forces into such a-body 
as Labor’s Non-partisan League, for 
independent political action. 

Second, we must see that labor 
cements a strong alliance with the 
middle classes, the members of the 
professions and with the farmers, in 
order to elect these candidates. 


Third, with an admirable progres- 
Sive platform we need not run away 
from the Red scare but will answer 
it boldly and without fear. 


BATTLEFIELD OF OHIO 

Fourth, we will continue to op- 
erate whenever necessary in alli- 
ance with the present democratic 
parties. Such independent labor 
groups must conduct their own in- 
dependent campaign aggressively 
and in an organized manner and not 
allow the old Democratic or Repub- 
lican chieftains to liquidate this in- 
dependent work of Labor. These 
reactionary elements in the old line 
parties did attempt to scuttle la- 
bor’s march in Akron, in Canton and 
elsewhere. 

Ohio is in a strategic position to 


tion. We have felt a terriffic social 
impact as a result of the traitorous 
conduct of a so-called friend of La- 
bor. In Ohio and elsewhere we can 
elect real progressive, fighting Gov- 
ernors as well as many liberal Con- 
gressmen. 

We must undertake this organ- 
izational work immediately. Labor, 
where it has succeeded in electing its 
candidates, should call together 
these representatives and fix upon a 
minimum program for labor’s local 
political groups who might evaluate 
the lessons of the last campaign and 
arrange to combat the present re- 
actionary propaganda and _ then, 
having determined upon a policy, 
secure the cooperation of all possi- 
ble elements in the community for 
such a program. 

State conventions of the CIO are 
being delayed in many places pend- 
ing negotiations with the A. F. of 
L. in Washington, for our primary 


' purpose must be to unite the pro- 


But in 
political 


labor movement. 
meantime  Labor’s 


gressive 
the 


- groups can be meeting to determine 


upon a progressive course of action. 


We have a special appeal to ne-. 


groes and to others who have for 
reasons in the past been attracted 
to the Republican Party. Old at- 
tachments, such as those of the 
church, the race, or the fraternal 
groups, have not been successful in 
bringing labor its share of political 
representation. We recognize thas 
the proper basis of attachment, in 
order for the workers to secure po- 


| litical recognition, is through the 


trade union. - In all this we recog- 
nize further that the needs of the 
farmer are not inconsistent with 
the program of labor, but that the 
agricultural workers have problems 


_which intelligent legislative action 


alone can cure. 


the 


In such a tru3 
alignment of thé farmer and labor, 
lies the hope of the American de- 
mocracy. 

In closing let me say in behalf 
of organized labor, to those outside 
trade unions, to professional 
men and women, to the farmers— 
and to all progressive citizens. Our 
interests are the same. United we 
can go forward to our common goal, 
a stable job at fair wages for all 
Americans. 


START QUICK with Mobiloil 


Arctic, world’s favorite winter oil. 


SHIFT EASY on coldest days with 
Mobiloil Gear Oil. 


RIDE QUIET. Special Winter Mo- 


bilgreases end squeaks. 


PREVENT FREEZE-UPS with 
Mobil Freezone— great, new ra- 
diator anti-freeze. 


“BETTER ONE WEEK EARLY_THAN ONE DAY LATE!” 


OBILGAS~”» 


on oil! 


Change toWINTER MOBILGAS... step’ in 


. turn the switch...on the coldest days for 


IME IT! 5 seconds after you touch the start- 

er, your motor’s humming! Winter Mobilgas 
can do that — because it’s specially made for 
cold-weather driving! 


_ It fires fast. Gets you off like a flash! You use 
the choke less. Get less crankcase dilution. Save 


Yes, you'll find it’s fun to drive a peppy car 
in the winter — and save money, too! Join the 
millions who have made Mobilgas America’s 
largest-selling winter gasoline. Fill up, today! 


MOBILOIL 


~SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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Disciplining “Wildcat” Strikers: | 
A Union or Company Function? 


« 


Petition to poll 225,000 work- 
ers. Renewed “sit-down” 
strikes. 


1 ton United Automobile Workers of America, second largest C. I. 


O. union, laid plans last week for a concerted drive 
country’s largest three manufacturers of automobiles. 


on the 
In a series 


of preliminary meetings and announcements, the union: 

Prepared to petition the Nationa] Labor Relations Board 
for a representation election among all 225,000 employees of 
General Motors Corporation after rejecting the corporation’s 
proposals for revision of its existing contract and _ insisting 
that discipline for unauthorized strikes should be imposed by 
the union rather than the employer; | 

Launched, after intensive preparation, its drive to organize 
the 110,000 employees of the Ford Motor Company ; 

Scheduled a meeting of delegates from all Chrysler Corpora- 
tion locals for Nov. 27 in Detroit to determine policies for the 
coming negotiations over renewal of the Chrysler contract. 

In taking the position that “discipline for unauthorized strikes is 
up to the union,” the union in effect reversed its policy, announced 


several months ago, expressly rec- , _ 


ognizing the corporation's right to 
discipline workers responsible for 
unauthorized strikes. 

This reversal of policy was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by three 
sit-down strikes, two in the Fisher 
Body division of General Motors and 
one in the Cadillac division. Two 


of these strikes were quickly over. | 


But the third, called because of 
suspension by the company of four 
men held to be responsible for an 
earlier one, was continued in de- 
fiance of an order of the national 
union directing the men to resume 
work. 


THE “OUTLAW” STRIKE 

The rejected proposals which Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, had said were “appar- 
ently finally acceptable to officials 
of the union,” carried a provision 
dealing with “outlaw” strikes which 
read: 

“The union recognizes and agrees 
that unauthorized strikes, stoppages 
of work and deliberate reduction in 


rate of production below standards | 


established under the agreement, 
before all steps set forth in the griev- 


ance procedure have been complied | 


with, are indefensible and for a vio- 
lation of this provision by the union, 
its officers or members, the company 
will discharge or otherwise disci- 
pline the employees known to be or 
found guilty thereof, and the union 
shall take effective disciplinary ac- 
tion against the member or members 
of the union responsible therefor. 

“Non-compliance on the part of 
the union with the above provisions 
shall be deemed a breach of the 
agreement and a just cause for im- 
mediate suspension or cancellation 
thereof by the company.” 

The rejected proposals, in addi- 
tion, would have left the question 
of wages up to local managements, 
subject to appeal through the regu- 
lar grievance machinery, and would 
have continued the prohibition on 
union activities on company prop- 
erty. 


THREE UNION DEMANDS 

The convention demanded further 
negotiations on three points: sole 
collective bargaining rights in ali 
General Motors plants, elimination 
of the wage differential between 
plants in northern and southern 
States and a flat 10 per cent wage 
increase; and elimination of the six- 
month probationary period now re- 
quired before workers are placed on 
seniority lists. 

To enforce its demand for sole 
bargaining rights for the 225,000 
General Motors employees, the union 
announced that it was prepared t»> 
petition the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for a_ representation 
election. At present the union is 
recognized as bargaining agent for 
its members only in all plants ex- 
cept 17 which were closed last: win- 
ter by strikes. In those plants it 
is the sole bargaining agent for ail 
employes. In announcing the union 
intention to ask for an election, 
Homer Martin, the union’s president, 
Said: 

“It is up to the Labor Board to 
decide whether a nation-wide elec- 
tion in General Motors plants be 
held, or whether the votes be taken 
in each individual plant.” 

* 


Strike-breaking Law: 
A Not-guilty Verdict — 


N bringing in a verdict of not 
guilty, a Federal court jury at 
New Haven, Conn., ended a trial 


which might otherwise have proved 
a test Case on the validity of the 
Byrnes Act. This law prohibits un- 
der criminal penalties the transpor- 
tation of strike-breakers across 
State lines for the intent of inter- 
fering with peaceful picketing or 


with rights of collective bargaining. | 
Two persons were standing trial | 


—James H. Rand, Jr., president of 
Remington Rand, Inc., and Pearl 


TEN MONTHS AGO—A SIGN 


outcome in what is regarded as 
probably a precedent-making case. 

The dispute concerns employes of 
the Celanese Corporation, Cumber- 
land, Md., with which the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee (C. 
I. O.) has a contract naming this 
union as exclusive bargaining agent 
for all production employes. Two 
A. F. of L. craft unions, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 


| and the International Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers, organized lo- 
cals in the plant and asked to bar- 
gain with the company, backing up 
their demands by a brief strike last 
June. 

The A. F. of L. contends that, if 
the Board consents to grouping of 
craftsmen with mass. production 
workers, it will wipe out the craft 
unions in this fleld. The C. I..O. 
argues that the entire future of in- 
dustrial unionism is dependent on 
the Board’s recognition of the prin- 
ciple of the plant unit in mass pro- 
duction industries. 

Hearings have been completed and 
the trial examiner’s report has been 
filed with the Board. Unless the 
Board reverses the trjal examiner’s 


—Wide World 


HEN tthe sit-down strike at General Motors was ended ten 
months ago, with its resultant agreement between union and 
corporation, labor officials decided to press for organization of the 
Ford Motor Company. Since then wildcat strikes have continued 
at the GM plants and after one severe fracas union literature is 
peacefully distributed at the gates of the Ford River Rouge plant. 


WEATHER COMING! 
PROOF 


Low Cost Winter Conditioning 
Gives Money-Saving Protection 


ON’T wait! After a season of 

hard driving, your car needs 

to be prepared- for cold weather. 

Neglect will result in needless in- 
convenience—costly repairs. 

Drive in today for Cities Service 
Winter Conditioning. Our expertly- 
trained men will check every detail 
—see that every vital part is up to 
perfect winter-driving form. It takes 
only an hour for this expert protec- 
tion—an hour that will savea pocket- 
ful of money. Here’s what will be 
done—and at amazingly low cost: 
%& Crankcase drained, flushed and 
refilled with winter-grade Cities 
Service or Koolmotor Oil. 

* Complete chassis lubrication with 
Trojan Lubricants — three times 
more lasting than ordinary greases. 
*% Transmission and differential 
drained and refilled with Cities 
Service or Koolmotor Extreme Pres- 


sure Lubricant—the special winter 
grade. | 
%* Radiator drained, flushed and 
protected with anti-freeze. 

* Tires inflated to exact pressure 
for smooth winter riding. 

* Battery checked and refilled with 
fresh distilled water. 

* Your tank filled with New Bronze 
Koolmotor—the gasolene that ex- 
perts call “motor-matched.” It 
makes winter driving a winter sport. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH CITIES SERVICE 


THE POWER PROVER—a scientific 
method for testing any type of motor... 
tells instantly how much power and gas- 
olene are being wasted... shows how to 
step up motor performance at less cost. 
Ask us about it. 

THE RIDE PROVER—sturdiest, 
toughest grease gun ever built... forces 
“ee to parts that are never touched 


inary methods...insures safer, 
smoother riding. 


AT ALL CITIES SERVICE STATIONS AND DEALERS 


Radio Concert—every Friday at 8 P.M. (E. S.T.), WEAF and 43 associated NBC stations 


KEEP A “WEATHER EYE” ON YOUR CAR. GET IT READY FOR WINTER TODAY! 


Bergoff, former head of a detective 
agency which has _ specialized 
what 
but which the prosecution called 
“strike-breaking.” 

The indictment alleged that Mr. 
Rand and Mr. Bergoff had brought 
57 men from New York to Middle- 
town, Conn., when a strike was on 
against the Remington Rand fac- 
tory, the intent being to break the 
strike by giving the impression that 
the factory was to be dismantled. 

The defense alleged that the men 
were millwrights hired to move the 


machinery, but that after they had | 
its 


arrived the company changed 
mind and decided to operate the 
factory again. 


+ 


in | 
it calls “industrial service” | 


The case hung on the question of : 


intent. 
guilty under the law, it was neces- 
sary for the Department of Justice, 
prosecuting the case, to show that 


To prove the defendants | 


the purpose of the hiring and trans- | 


portation of the 57 men was inter- 
ference with peaceful picketing. This 
the jury apparently decided the 
prosecution had not done. 

There is pending in the House a 
bill, already passed by the Senate, 
which is designed to make the task 
of the prosecution easier in such 
cases. This measure (S. 2403) sub- 
Stitutes for the words in the present 
law “knowingly transport any per- 
son with intent to interfere with 
the right of peaceful picketing” the 
following words: “Transport any 
person who Is or is to be employed 
for the purpose of interfering by 
force or threats with peaceful pick- 
eting.” 

The proposed amendment makes 
another alteration in the language 
of the measure. The present act 
forbids interstate transpoftation of 
any person with intent to employ 
such person to interfere with the 
right of organization for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. The 
bill bans interference with “the ex- 
ercise by employes of any of the 
rights of self-organization, collec- 
tive bargaining or other concerted 


activities for mutual aid or protec- © 


tion.” 
x * re 


Plant or Craft Unit: 


Preview of Crucial Case 


A’ its recent convention at At- 
lantic City, N. J., the C. I. O. 
adopted a resolution urging the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board not to 
permit craft unions to “seep into’ 
mass production industries so as to 
destroy the unity of bargaining ma- 
chinery. In a case pending before 
the Board, in which two cra‘t unions 
are seeking the right to bargain in 
units of their own, separate from 
the rest of a large plant, the C. I. 
O. concentrated its efforts at the 
hearing of the case to prevent this 


recommendations, its decision will 
be that the entire plant is to be 
treated as one unit, with the C. I. O. 
union as bargaining agent. In mak- 
ing this recommendation, the ex- 
aminer reports that, among electri- 
cal workers, 65 to 70 out of 116 em- 
ployers preferred the craft union to 
the C. I. O. union while, among ma- 
chinists, approximately 85 out of 213 
favored representation by craft. 
Among the reasons assigned by 
the trial examiner for recommend- 
ing that the crafts should not be 
recognized as separate units were: 
The plant unit has always been re- 
garded as the appropriate unit in 
the textile industry, even before the 
C. I. O. was established; the plant 
unit is recognized by the employer 
under the present contract; it is al- 
ready organized by a union, which 
claims to represent 11,000 out of the 
11,800 employees; craftsmen em- 
ployed in the plant work throughout 


the plant and not in separate groups. 


Maik 


>. 


The Plaza is the unanimous 
choice of those discriminat- 
ing travelers who are satis- 
fied with nothing but the 
best. You enjoy the spaci- 
ous rooms which bid you 
cheerful welcome...the ex- 
cellent service and tempt- 
ing cuisine... and the Per- 
sian Room with its superb 
entertainment featuring 
Eddy Duchin and his or- 
chestra and Paul Draper. 
Facing Central Park, the 
Plaza is ideally located. 
Subway station at hotel and 
5th Ave. buses pass the door. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


ATOMS DIE 


Cyclotron bwilt at Purdue University 


\ 


Men once thought that if the atom _ is incalculable, and although this work 


were smashed, the energy thus sud- is still in the experimental stage, scien- 


denly released would be an uncontroll- _ tists hope that the cyclotrons will 


ableagent of destruction. Todayatomsare eventually be placed on a regular 


not only being disintegrated but science _ production basis. 


sees in the result the possibility of great Copper is essential to the operation of 


benefits to medicine and other fields. 

a cyclotron, 15 tons being used for the 
The atom smasher, called a cyclotron, magnet coils in one installation. For the 
utilizes giant electro-magnets. These hurl _— cyclotrons built or in course of construc- 
charged ions at a velocity equivalent to _ tion in the United States, Anaconda high 
20,000,000 volts upon the substance to be — conductivity copper and “Everdur’’* silicon 
broken up, and under this pressurethe atoms — bronze, products of The American Brass 


disintegrate. Company, have been extensively specified. 


By this process radioactive salts can be made, Thus, Anaconda, in addition to its ser- 


which may one day be substituted for vice to industry and home-build- 
radium because they are far less expen- ing, assists science in its work 


sive to produce. Their value to mankind 


ANACONDA 
ee | for the benefit of humanity. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
A FAR-OFF ANSWER 
Seemingly searching the ceiling of his office for an 
answer is Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, as 
questions are popped at him by newspaper men. 


Business Regulation 


ONTRACTS or agreements are permitted to pre- 
scribe minimum prices for resale of any com- 
modity, bearing trade-mark, brand or name of its 
producer or distributor, which is in free and open 
competition in the same general class, if such a con- 
tract is lawful in :ntrastate transactions where the 
resale is to be made and into which the commodity 
is to be transported for resale under public policy 
of that State. This is to accord with the Tydings- 
Miller Act. It modifies original orders toa knitting 
company to stop certain resale price observance 
practices. Source: FTC, Nov. yf 
* 


-A recommended commercial standard for walnut 
veneers will be effective for new production from 
Dec. 15. A general conference, at the instance of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, on 
April 15 last approved the proposed standard. Since 
then the Bureau of Standards has received accep!- 
ances from a satisfactory majority of producers and 
users of walnut veneers. Copies of the recom- 
mended standard may be obtained from the Trade 
Standards Division, Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Source: Bureau of Standards, Nov. 15. 


A manufacturer is not permitted to use the word 
“crucible”, in descriptions, advertising or stamps or 
labels, to imply that knives are made of crucible 
steel, when that is not true. Source: FTC, Nov. 15. 

x * 


A company making hard rubber dolls by a secret 
formula is not permitted, through the use of com- 
parative water immersion or similar tests which do 
not fairly reproduce actual conditions, to repre- 
sent that its dolls, being impervious to water when 
immersed for an extended time, are superior to the 
more expensive composition dolls. A company may 
not represent through such tests, that composition 
dolls are inferior because not impervious to water, 
Source: FTC, Nov. 18. : 

x * * 

The Federal Alcohol Administration will dismiss 
proceedings for suspension of basic permit held by 
a wine company upon an offer of compromise, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, with a showing 
that the practices complained of were engaged in 
only to a limited extent and were immediately dis- 
continued upon notification that they were in viola- 
tion of law. Source: FAA, Nov. 11. 

x * * 

When the Bituminous Coal Commission releases 
its proposed minimum price schedules, the Con- 
sumer’s Counsel will call a conference of coal con- 
sumers to discuss the prices, determine whether 
they are fair and decide what action would be 
proper. Every consumer of bituminous coal de- 
siring to appear should notify the Consumer’s Coun- 
Sel, Box 483, Washington, D. C. Source: Con- 
sumers Counsel John Carson, Nov. 15. 

* 


The National Bituminous Coal Commission has 
determined the weighted average costs of producing 
coal in 18 more States, leaving but two, the Dakotas, 
yet to be determined. These 18 States, with weighted 
averages ranging from $2.02 to $3.59 per net ton, 
are: Alabama, Georgia, southern Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Missouri, Coio- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, Montana, Washington, and the ter- 
ritory of Alaska. Source: NBCC, Nov. 13. 

x * * 


Weighted average costs are not the Coal Commis- 
Sion’s proposed minima. They are the cost of pro- 
ducing a ton of coal, loaded at the mine for ship- 
ment, and constitute the basis on which the Com- 
mission will propose and coordinate minimum prices 
in the producing districts. In the area of the 
Dakotas coal is of the lignite variety and the Com- 
mission has not yet determined whether lignite is in 
fact bituminous under the terms of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937. Source: NBCC, Nov. 13. 


Utilities 

of integrated public utility sys- 

tems under the Utility Act in many cases is to 
be an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
process. Thus, it will often be necessary as a prac- 
tical matter in accomplishing the ultimate objec- 
tives of the act to proceed by a series of steps rather 
than by one direct and final step. The so-called 
“death sentence” provisions of the act become op- 


erative “as soon as practicable” after Jan. 1, 1938. 
Source: SEC ruling, Nov. 16. 


Government Loans 


of PWA loans to munici- 
palities for power systems is challenged in a 
brief, filed with the Supreme Court by the Alabama 
Power Company Nov. 16. The brief charges that if 
certain PWA loans and grants are completed the 
company’s business in at least four Alabama com- 
munities will be wholly destroyed. 


ITLE REG. APPLD FOR, U. 5 ATEN 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Taxes 


Corporation Taxes 


steamship company that received an indemnity 
A irom the German Government because of 
torpedoing of a company ship during the World 
War, but that spent the money in building two vés- 
sels to replace the aestroyed craft, is not liable for 
tax on that indemnity. Source: Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, Nov. 17. 
* 


* * 


Income Taxes 


Where a partnership drills oil and gas wells for 
others and takes its compensation in future oil pay- 
ments, the fair market value of the oil payment 
contracts is not taxable as income. Under such 
contracts the partnership obtains an economic in- 
terest in the oil in place and is entitled to the stat- 
utory percentage depletion on such payments. 
Source: Board of Tax Appeals, Nov. 11. 

x * 


When a taxpayer as a necessary incident to the 
proper performance of his duty to his employer re- 
ceives food and lodging from the employer the value 
of such food and lodging is not taxable income. 
Source: Board of Tax Appeals. 


In cases in which an insurance agent assigns to 
his wife renewal commissions on insurance whicn 
he has written, the commissions are taxable to the 


consistently receive. *All-wave”’ may be used 
part of a phrase truthfully setting forth bands or 
frequencies it does not cover, for ex role, “all- 
wave except for frequencies above 21.000 kilecycles 
and below 540 kilocycles.” Source: FTC. 

x * 

A manufacturer may make radio reeciving seis 
for another member of the industry. It would ose 
unfair trade practice, however, to represent any 
radio receiving sets or other products of the in- 
dustry as manufactured by any certain concern 
when such is not the case or when the factory, vy 
which such products are made, is not owned and 
operated and absolutely controlled by the respective 
person, partnership or corporation. Source: FTC. 

2 

Terms such as “all-wave” or “world-wave” cou.d 
not be used, under the proposed code, to deseribe a 
radio receiving set when it is not capable of re- 
ceiving, with reasonable or adequate consistency, 
the entire spectrum of radio frequencies. A set so 
described, however, need not include point to point 
transmissions which are confidential and illegal fo- 
general reception by the public nor signals from 
radio beacons or radio lighthouses. Source: FTC. 

Types of advertise:nents are specificd in the pro- 
posed radio set code as unfair trade ‘practice, in- 
cluding representations deceptively exaggerated as 
to facts or performance. To distribute or sell radio 


receiving sets with the name plate, serial number or 
other identifying mark of the original manufacturer 
altered, effaced or removed with the “purpose or 
effect” of deceiving the public, is an unfair prac- 


+ 


_ Agriculture 


YOTTON seed oil will be purchased by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation and 
turned over to State relief agencies for distribution 
as shortening. Contract forms for offers to buy and 
process were mailed, Nov. 11, to refiners and proc- 
essors, returnable to FSCC in time’ to be opened Nov. 
22. FECC will determine the price refiners must 
pay for the crude cottonseed oil and quantities 
which they may service for FSCC. The program is 
to assist growers in getting larger returns. Source: 
AAA, Nov. 12. 
x * 


A diversion program to prevent the accumula- 
tion of excess stocks of fire-cured and dark air- 
cured types of tohacco and to increase use of prod- 
ucts manufactured from them is announced. These 
types are produced in central Virginia and western 
Kentucky and Tennessee. AAA benefit payments 
will be made to farmers’ tobacco cooperative mar- 
keting associations and warehousemen’s marketing 
corporations who make advances to farmers for 
tobacco to be diverted. Source: AAA, Nov. 18. 


The Filled Milk Act of March 4, 1923, forbidding 
interstate distribution of any combination of milk, 
cream or skim milk with any fat or oil other than 
milk fat so as to resemble or imitate pure milk, 
cream or skim milk in any form, has been declared 
unconstitutional by the Federal Court for the 
Southern District of Illinois. Tne Food and Drug 
Administration will seek a review by the Supreme 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES TODAY 

t bins first photograph of the Supreme Court in its new term. Left to 
right (front row), Justice George Sutherland, Justice James Clark 
McReynolds, Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, Justice Louis 


Dembitz Brandeis, and Justice Pierce Butler. 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, and Justice Hugo L. Black. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Back row (left to right), 


agent even though paid to his wife in accordance 
with the assignment. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 
x * * 
Social Security 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue, in a ruling Nov. 
17, held that Social Security taxes are not appli- 
cable where a promoter has no control over “the 
skill of a wrestler or over the instrumentalities, tools 
and place of work.” The Board stated that “a 
wrestler is engaged in a distinct occupation or busi- 
ness of his own, is engaged only for a short period 
of time and is paid by the job.” 


R 
adio 

ROPOSED trade practice rules for the radio re- 

ceiving set manufacturing industry will be 

considered at a Federal Trade Commission hear- 

ing at Washington, Dec. 7. All interested parties, 

upon prior written or telegraphic requests, may be 

heard. The industry last year produced more than 

5,000,000 sets with a retail value exceeding $200,- 
000,000. Source, FTC, Nov. 18. 
* 

The tentative radio receiving set rules would bar 
false, misleading, deceptive statements about grade, 
quality, quantity, substance, use, performance, re- 
ceplive capacity, material, content, character, size, 
model, origin, construction, manufacture or dis- 
tribution of any set, including any such statements 


in advertising, marking, branding, or labeling. 
Source: FTC. 


* 

Such terms as “limited all-wave” or “limited world- 
wave” may be used, under the tentative receiving 
Set rules, if the set can receive at least a continu- 
ous spectrum of frequencies from 540 kilocycles to 
18,000 kilocycles, if the terms are immediately ac- 
companied by conspicuous words or figures truth- 
fully stating the exact range or bands the set can 


petitor’s trademarks, trade names, labels or brands 
to mislead the public. Source: FTC. 
x * * 

The proposed radio set rules specify how the term 
“standard broadcast” may or may not be_ used. 
Failure to disclose in advertisements and sales the 
range of frequencies in connection with “standard 
broadcasts,” to mislead the public, is unfair trade 
practice. Source: FTC. 


News for Investors 


NDER the Securities Act it is unlawful for any 
person to use the mails or the channels of in- 
terstate commerce to send any security for sale 
unless a prospectus is also delivered. A salesman 
who obtains a receipt for a prospectus but wilfully 
fails to deliver it to the customer is subject to the 
criminal penalties of the act, as is his employer. 
Source: David Saperstein, Director of the Trading 
and Exchange Division, SEC; statement made Nov. 
18 in Philadelphia. 
* * 


When a broker or dealer is financially interested 
in the distribution of an unlisted security,“he may 
not represent that the security is being offered “at 
the market” or at.a price related to the market 
prize unless he knows there is a market other than 
that made or controlled by the distributors. Source: 
David Saperstein, SEC, Nov. 18. 

* * 

A participant in the distribution of a security is 
prohibited from paying any other person for solicit- 
ing purchases on an exchange of the security or 
any other security of the same issuer. A participant 
also is prohibited from paying another person for 
effecting purchases of any such security on an ex- 


change except for the account of the participant 


himself. If any such payment is made in connec- 
tion with the distribution, subsequent sales or de- 
liveries of the security by the participant are pro- 
hibited: Source: David Saperstein, SEC, Nov. 18. 


+ tice. So also is imitation or simulation of a com- # Court of the United States. The case arose on ship- 


ments of products composed essentially of evapor- 
ated skim milk and coconut oil in semblance otf 
evaporated whole milk. Source: Food and Drug 
Administration, Nov. 16. 

x * 

A proposed marketing agreement to regulate 
handling of milk in the Cincinnati area, affecting 
9,000 producers in a 50-mile radius, will be the sub- 
ject of a AAA hearing at Cincinnati Nov. 29. The 
proposal is aimed at getting increased returns to 
producers and stabilization of the market. Source: 
AAA, Nov. 13. 

x * 


Fair rates to be paid in Puerto Rico for sugar 
cane purchased from growers by processors who, 
as producers, apply for conditional AAA benefit 
payments, and fair wages to be paid to employes 
on farms in Puerio Rico wiere AAA benefits are 
paid, will be considered at a hearing at San Juan 
Nov. 30. 

x * 

Producers who buy cotton of tenants or others 
will not be entitled to a Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loan or a price adjustment payment on 
that cotton. A producer is eligible to obtain a loan 
on cotton grown by or for him in 1937, but he can- 
not pledge as collateral for a Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan any cotton acquired from an- 
other. Source: AAA, Nov. 18. 


Foreign Trade 


LL interested in contemplated negotiation of 
trade agreements with the United Kingdom 
and Canada are invited to submit suggestions as to 
products, particularly for export, that should be 
considered. Suggestions may be in any form, need 
not be under oath, and should give nomenclature 
of the products in the tariff laws of the importing 
country. The suggestion should be in the hands 
of the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Seventh and F Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., by 
Dec. 17. Source: Department of State, Nov. 18. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“DECENTRALIZE REGULATION” 
Calling for a decentralization in Government’s regu- 
lation of the motor carrier industry “so far as pos- 
sible,” ICC Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman de- 
clares “quick decisions on the spot, even if they are 
not always right, will, in many instances, be far 
more acceptable than long-delayed decisions from 
Washington.” 


Labor 


HE meaning of unfair labor practices under the 
law has been enlarged to include such praec- 
tices as these on the part of an employer: enlisting 
the aid of officials of the community, in which tne 
employer’s factory is situated, to stamp out union- 
ism; paying the salaries of deputy sheriffs em- 
ployed to keep union officials away from the fac- 
tory; refusing to hire workers unless their appli- 
cations for employment are accompanied by cer- 
tificates from citizens that they are not members 
of unions. Source: Consent decree issued Nov. 16 
by Circuit Court of Appeals pursuant to Labor 
Board order. 
x * 

An employer has no constitutional right to pro- 
tection from picketing on the part of a labor union 
when, being an employer, he can not belong to 
the union and yet insists on doing part of the work 
himself instead of hiring union members to do it. 
Source: Decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

@ @ 

When an employe has been dismissed for union 
activity and later gets a court order requiring an 
employer to pay him back wages, as is currently 
done under the National Labor Relations Act, the 
wages he receives will be diminished by the amount 
of money he has earned at other jobs since the 
time of his discharge. Source: Labor Board Order 
upheld by Supreme Court. 

x * 

In most States having State Labor Relations Acts 
based on the Federal Act, employers who do inter- 
state businesses may be cited before either Staie 
or Federal Labor Boards, depending on which one 
the union laying charges of unfair labor practices 
may choose. This is not the case in Pennsylvania, 
which has a clause making the jurisdictions of 
State and Congress mutually exclusive. Source: 
Wisconsin Superior Court Decision, Nov. 8. 

x * 


If there is a dispute about what divisions of em- 
ployees are entitled to form one unit for bargaia- 
ing, the Labor Board is likely to make two divisions 
separate units, if: 

They have bargained as separate units in the 
past; they do different kinds of work; they require 
different kinds of training and skill; they differ in 
Sex; their pay and hours of work are markedly dif- 
ferent; they have acted independently in the event 
of a strike. 

Where such considerations are evenly balanced, 
the wishes of the employes themselves constitute 
determining factor. Source: Labor Board order. 


- 


Market Regulation 


STABLISHMENT of limits on speculative trans- 
actions in grain futures by any individual, as 
provided by the Commodity Exchange Act, will be 
considered at a public hearing in the Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago, Dec. 1, under direction of 
the Commodity Exchange Admunistration. The 
law provides that after due notice and hearing the 
Commodity Exchange Commission, comprising the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce and the 
Attorney General, shall fix such limits. Source: 
Dept. of Agr., Nov. 12. 
x * * 

Limitations on grain-futures transactions Will not 
apply to bona fide hedging. It is contemplated that 
the limitations will be placed on the amount of 
daily trading as well as upon the amount of open 
Shipments. Different limits will be fixed for dif- 
ferent grains and for different markets. The pres- 
ent time has been selected because trading in grain 
futures is unusually light and any limitations which 
may be set are not likely to have a disturbing ef- 
fect upon the market. Source: Dept. of Agr. 
Nov. 12. 

x * 


A certain amount of futures trading is essential 
for hedging purposes but excessive speculative op- 
erations, particularly by one or a few individuals, 
are a grave danger in any market and may force 
prices far out of line. Reasonable trading gives a 
liquid character to the future market, a readily 
available means whereby grain merchants, proc- 
essors and exporters may hedge their risks. Specu- 
lative trading limits will facilitate the supervisory 
activities of the Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion. Source: Dept. of Agr., Nov. 12. 


Money 


HE Administration’s future silver policy now is 

being studied by the Treasury. Authorization 

of the present program, under the President’s proc- 

lamation fixing the domestic purchase price of silver 

at 77.57 cents an ounce expires Dec. 31. Source: 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Nov. 18. 
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The Enigma of the Orient: 


— — 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


When a War Is Not a War 


+ from the President’s 1935 Armistice 


« 


The advance of the Japanese. 
American neutrality status. 
Mexican oil regulations. 


N two fronts—the military and 
the diplomatic—opposition to 
Japanese aggression in China rapidly 
disintegrated last week. 
While retreating Chinese troops 


fought a rear-guard action against | 
the Japanese advance toward Nan- -: 


king, the Chinese government made 
preparations to abandon the capital 
city in event of imminent capture 
and to divide the governmental es- 
tablishments among several cities 


farther inland—Hankow, Chunking, | 


and Changsha. 


At Brussels, after giving Japan a. | 


slap on the wrist, in the form of a 


Day address in which he declared: 
“We are acting to simplify defini- 
tions and facts by calling war, war, 
when armed invasion and resulting 
killing of human beings takes place.” 

Action on the Sauthoff resolution 
was postponed br referring it to 
committee. But debate on the issue 
was joined when Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of New York, took the floor 
to demand an American neutrality 
proclamation in accord with terms 
of the Neutrality Act. 


“If the Secretary of State does ' 


resolution of moral condemnation, | sag 


the Nine-Power Conference recessed 


till Nov. 22, when it was scheduled | 
to meet again to decide on its next | 
move. Informed observers predicted | 


the conference would adjourn or re- 


cess indefinitely without doing any- | im 


thing. 


The Brussels resolution of con- | 
voted 


demnation — which Italy 
against—was given a contemptuous 
reception in Tokio, where it was of- 


ficially termed “laughable.” At Paris | 


were revealed reported Japanese 


threats of reprisals in case France © 


tried to check Japan or aid China. 

Chance of blockade friction with 
foreign powers was minimized, how- 
ever, by a Tokio foreign office state- 


ment that a Japanese formal declar- | 


ation of war on China is extremely 
unlikely. Without such a declara- 
tion, a blockade would have no 
standing in international law. 

And without such a declaration 
the United States would be saved 
from invoking the Neutrality Law, if 
the Administration adheres to its 
present technical assumption that 
no state of war exists in China. 


CONGRESS TALKS NEUTRALITY 
This assumption was sharply chal- 
lenged, however, as Congress reas- 
sembled last week and discussion of 
foreign policy began to sizzle on 
Capitol Hill. Representative Harry 
Sauthoff (Prog.), of Wisconsin, in- 
troduced a resolution demanding 
that the President enforce the Neu- 
trality Law. Desiring to demolish 
the technical grounds on which Mr. 
Roosevelt has refrained from doing 
so, the Sauthoff resolution quoted 


+ McReynolds did not agree to that 


suggestion. 

The assembling of Congress, giv- 
ing a forum to the neutrality advo- 
cates, ‘ntensified difficulties of the 
Administration position. While 
technically denying on the one hand 
that there is a war in China which 
would cause the Neutrality Act to be 
invoked, the United States was one 
of the leading parties/in getting the 
Nine-Power Conference assembled at 
Brussels to try to check Japan, 
which the State Department had of- 
ficially branded as the aggressor in 
a conflict in which scores of thou- 
sands have been killed. While as- 
sailed by isolationists for not en- 
forcing the Neutrality Act, imminent 
collapse of the Brussels conference 
without doing anything evokes from 
the anti-isolationists criticism of 


—Wide World 


A NOT SO STRANGE INTERLUDE AT BRUSSELS 
[* THIS view of delegates at one of the sessions of the Nine- 
Power Conference on the Far East situation, the gentleman at 
the right appears to have a headache and the gentleman in the right 
foreground seems a bit distrait. Left front is American delegate, 
Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, Far Eastern adviser to Secretary Hull. Cen- 
tered is chief delegate, Norman H. Davis, American Ambassador- 
at-large. 


not know that a state of war exists | American failure to take a more 


in China today, we had better get a 


new Secretary of State,” Mr. Fish | 


declared. He Gd:zmissed as “propa- 
ganda” the claim that enforcement 
of the Neutrality Act would help 
Japan. 

Repesentative McReynolds (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, retorted 
that the President in not declaring 
neutrality hadefteted within his legal 
authority and that the policy of the 
Administration was the wisest that 
could be pursued in the circum- 
stances. Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, asked whether 
the Neutrality Act had not better be 


repealed, to spare the President from | 
the charge of non-feasance, but Mr. | 


positive stand to 
policy defined 


implement the 
in the President’s 


Chicago speech of Oct. 5 in which | 


he demanded a “quarantine” of the 
aggressor. 
PHILIPPINES WAVERING 


As a result of the troubles in the 
Orient, Philippine doubts of the wis- 


dom of complete independence, be- | 


cause Of the Commonwealth’s ex- 
posed position with relation to 
Japan, have begun to be evident at 
Manilla. President Manuel Quezon 
last week threw out veiled sugges- 
tions that dominion status under 
the United States, instead of full in- 
dependence, might be desirable. 
Despite evident similarities be- 
tween the new absolutist regime set 


The United States News 


up in Brazil and the European to- 
talitarian plan, President Vargas, 
Brazil’s dictator, last week denied 
that his government has gone fascist 
or that it proposes to join the Italo- 
German-Japanese “anti-communist” 
alliance treaty. He expressed ftriend- 


| liness towards the United States. To- 


ward this representation, Secretary 
of State Hull, at a press conference, 
rejoined with reciprocal sentiments, 
avowing the official and popular 
spirit of Unitea States 
liness toward Brazil, Observers were 
inclined to think it probable, how- 
ever, that President Vargas’ dicta- 
torial coup d’etat would make it 
impossible for Secretary Hull to get 
Congress to carry out the proposal 
to lend American Navy destroyers 
for use of the Brazilian government. 
Late last week President Vargas 
solidified his dictatorial executive 
control by a decree abolishing all 
Brazil’s federal courts. Under the 
new national constitution he re- 
cently promulgated, state and na- 
tional legislatures were abolished. 


MEDIATION FOR HAITI 

In the dispute between Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, growing out of the 
massacre in which several thousand 
Haitians were reportedly slain in 
the latter republic during the last 
few weeks, the United States, Mexico, 
and Cuba have offered their serv- 
ices as mediators. The slaughter of 
the Haitians was alleged to have re- 
sulted when they crossed the border 
from their crowdéd homeland to set- 
tle and seek work in the neighbor- 
ing republic. 

Meanwhile from Mexico City Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels has been 
keeping the State Department in- 


formed of new developments tend- | 
A | 3 above. 


ing to abrogate the Morrow-Calles 
petroleum agreement, guaranteeing 
the rights of foreign oil companies 
operating in Mexico. 


RUSSIA JOINS ACCORD 

In the Spanish situation, Russia 
last week made’an unexpected move 
of accession to the British plan for 
granting belligerent rights to both 
sides in the Spanish civil war before 
all the foreign “velunteers”—mainly 
Italians—have been withdrawn from 
the fighting. This signalized ap- 
parent complete harmony in retreat 
of anti-fascist powers from their 
former demands that Mussolini 
withdraw his contingents from the 
Spanish rebel armies. 


At Berlin as part of an evident — 
policy of rapprochement between | 


Britain and Germany, lately at log- 
gerheads over the Spanish situation, 
conversations began between Chan- 
cellor Hitler and Britain’s special 
good-will emissary, Viscount Halifax. 

While King George at London was 


entertaining a royal visitor, King 


Leopold of. Belgium, with glittering 
ceremonials, Britain’s ex-king, the 
Duke of Windsor, intimated that he 
might reconsider his lately an- 
nounced decision to cancel his 
American visit and. perhaps would 
come to the United States with his 
American-born Duchess early in the 
new year. 


friend- | 


The Question 
Of the Week 


[Continued From Page 7.] 


By JOHN N. EDY, 
City Manager, Toledo, Ohio. 


diminution of relief needs in your 
city as a result of industrial re- 
employment?” 

The figures presented above indi- 
cate a marked decrease in the re- 
lief load, but only a small portion 
can be attributed to industrial re- 
employment because while relief 
needs have been reduced by ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, industrial 
employment has increased by ap- 


proximately 10 per cent and is now 


again falling. The reduction was 
due principally to reduced relief 
standards and more rigid investiga- 
tion. 

“What percentage of total relief 
costs do you feel the city should 
contribute?” 

Unless some means of raising the 
funds is provided, this city cannot 
contribute anything to relief costs. 
However, in general I should say 
that the Federal Government should 
assume responsibility for relief of 
employables and the State should 
take care of the unemployables. 
Relief no longer is a local problem 
and the local subdivisions are un- 
able to handle it. 

“What changes would you rec- 
ommend to be instituted in the 
national relief policy as a result 
of your city’s relief history?” 
This is partially answered in No. 


However, I believe that 
there should be more rigid investi- 


_ gation of cases on WPA to remove 


those no longer in need of relief 
thus making room for employables 
now on the direct relief rolls. 


Weekly service trom 
BALTIMORE end PHILADELPHIA 
to 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA 
RICHMOND 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


Agents 


SWAYNE & HOYT. LTD. 
Pacific Coast 


MOORE & McCORMACEK. INC. 


East Coast 


Calmar Steamship Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 


We Will Deliver Your Product 
To 43,000,000 Consumers 


@ If you ship from the West, Northwest, 
South or Southwest you'll find Erie the gate- 
way to profitable Eastern markets. If you manu- 
facture in the East you'll find the Erie the best 
route between your plant and 43,000,000 
people living in the vast Erie Empire. 


There are 10,000,000 families within 60 miles 
of Erie tracks. Hundreds of thousands of 
manufacturing plants and retail outlets. Erie 
serves this territory with heavy-duty, high.’ 
speed rail service—and fast, efficient pick-up 
and delivery service. 


You can save both time and money if you route 
your shipments via Erie. 
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Now Always— 


BUYS all the 
foods you eat! 


' “ AGE cannot wither, nor custom stale” the popularity of this famous 
A cracker. Since Uneeda Biscuit, America’s first packaged cracker, began 
their onslaught on the old-fashioned cracker barrel over 37 years ago, they 
have never had their leadership challenged. One reason for this is elemen- 
tary: Uneeda Biscuit have always given BIG VALUE ... both in quantity 
and in quality. 

Today, just as at the turn of the century, the housewife knows that for 
the expenditure of 5c, she gets in a package of Uneeda Biscuit a “buy” 
She cannot beat. : 

Here is an outstanding illustration of the success of the policy of keeping 
consumer prices at the minimum, even against mounting costs. 

To assure you fresh crackers and cookies the National Biscuit Company 
Operates ovens from coast-to-coast and from the Gulf to Canada. Every 
grocery store in the country is but one day’s journey from a National Biscuit 


Company bakery. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Lakew Ritz, Shredded Wheat, aid many other favoriles 


ARMCO PAINTGRIP 


TURNED MONTHS INTO MINUTES 


Metallurgists say that ARMCO Paintgrip represents 
the greatest forward step made in the galvanizing 
process in many years. 

Ordinary galvanizing is good protective coating 
for iron and steel sheets, but it cannot be painted at 
once. It must either be etched with acid or weathered. 

ARMCO chemists and metallurgists collaborating 
with the Parker Rust-Proof Company developed a 
coating that keeps the paint from direct contact with 
the galvanizing. The bond is tight and, most impor- 
tant, the natural oils in the paint are pre- 
served much longer. 

Months have been turned into minutes. 
Today ARMCO Paintgrip speeds up painting 
of gutters and down spouts on house 


exteriors and air-conditioning equipment in the base- 
ment. Outdoor signs have surfaces of ARMCO Paint. 
grip. Beverage dispensers, truck bodies and many 
other products are made with ARMCO Paintgrip be- 
cause they can be painted at once and the paint sticks, 

Other important ARMCO achievements are the 
continuous method of rolling iron and steel sheets, 
ARMCO Ingot Iron, ARMCO Electrical Sheet Steel, 
ARMCO Enameling Iron, ARMCO Stainless Steel 
and ARMCO H. T. 50, a high-tensile sheet steel. 

ARMCO research has consistently created 
new methods, new products and new markets 
for the steel industry . . . one of the best 
indices, in this modern age, of a company’s 
ability to grow and serve its markets well. 
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Better World Trade: 
New Paths Explored 


Proposed breach in tariff walls. 
Possible deal with Great Britain. 
New Canadian negotiations.., 


IME and again Cordell Huil, Secretary of Staie, 


and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, have sought to impress upon American busi- 
ness men that, basically, there are only two broad 
paths to economic recovery and stability. 

One is the path of free competition, with tariffs 
and other barriers to uninterrupted flow of trade 
reduced or removed and with restrictions on the 
flow of capital throughout the world—including 
this country’s Johnson Act—taken off. 

The other is the path of Government control at 
key points to bolster industries—like agriculture-— 
that depend upon foreig: markets for their weii- 
being and to direct the flow of capital on a planned 
basis in order to preserve a balance and to aveid 
disparities that lead to economic breakdowns. 

President Roosevelt, with the New Deal, has been 
trying to walk along both paths. On neither aas 
he moved very far. 


CRACKING THE TARIFF WALL 


But now Mr. Hull and the British Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, announce that negotiations 
soon will get under way between Great Britain and 
the United States looking toward conclusion of a 
trade agreement. This trade agreement would in- 
volve a lowering of tariffs by this country, and some 
tariff adjustment and adjustment in quotas on farm 
imports by Great Britain. 

Negotiation of a British agreement will go along 
with negotiation of a new trade agreement with 
Canada to take effect at the end of next year when 
the present agreement expires. 

If successful, a trade agreement with the Britisn 
would involve the longest step yet taken by this 
Government in the direction of laissez-faire and of 
old fashioned recovery. Any tariff concessions given 
to English manufacturers by this country thea 
would apply to all nations with which this countrs 
has most-favored-nation treaties. The result cou mel 
be a definite dent in the tariff wall. And a dent in 
that wall might open enough American markets to 
permit foreigners to obtain the dollars with whica 
to pay old debts and to buy more farm products. 


BRITISH HOLD STRONG HAND 


But whether there is to be any really important 
agreement between the British and this country de- 
pends upon many factors. 

For one thing, the British buy from this country 
twice as much as they seil in the American mar- 
ket. Their purchases average about $400,000,000 a 
year and their sales in this market to about $200,- 
000,000. 

The result is that any trade bargain can be 
largely on the British terms. | 

In return for an agreement to buy a larger quota 
of American wheat or somewhat more American 
bacon—reducing the amount that she now takes 
from Canada and Australia and Argentina and the 
Scandinavian countries—England can demand 
rather impressive concessions in the way of tariff 
reductions on machinery and woolens and other 
products that she produces. 


WHERE DIFFICULTIES LIE 


In fact, the British have so many obligations *o 
their colonies and to special customers like Argen- 
tina that they will have difficulty doing much more 
than assuring American farmers the markets they 
now possess in the British Isles. 


All of this fits in with the undercover comment 
that the deal which may be made will be more im- 
portant for its effect as a demonstration of co- 
operation between the two great world democracies 
than for its trade effects. 


But—as a widely accepted axiom—it can be said 
that if a way is not found to enlarge world com- 
merce through a free flow of capital and goods, 
then there will be an irresistible trend in this coun- 
try and abroad toward more and more Government 
controls over industry and finance. 


The recent moves between Britain and this coun- 
try are to be read in that light. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


GEORGE H. PATTERSON, secretary of the Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association of America: The Fed- 
eral Government may unwittingly lead the coun- 
try into another collapse in real estate prices and 
values, such as developed during the ’20s, if its home 
financing terms and restrictions are liberalized 
along lines now being proposed by real estate in- 
terests. Cutting HOLC interest rates and reducing 
FHA down-payments from 20 per cent to 10 ner 
cent, 30-year amortizations instead of 20-year, and 
lowered interest rates will all serve to create a 
highly speculative wave of building that may even- 
tually cause great havoc to the nation’s economy. 

The decline in building is merely one factor in 
the current business recession but it is not the 
cause. The slump in building. like the slump in 
general business activity, stems from the same 
source—uncertainty of business men and others in 
making plans for the long-term future. One very 
important cause is the surtax on undistributed 
profits. 


General pe inrteee next year will do well to ho:d 
to this year’s level. But residential building, I be- 
lieve, will show some substantial improvement if 
the recession is not more severe than it now seemz 
But it, too, will be much lower than estimates male 
early this year. 

(From an address before the Iowa Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association, Des Moines, Nov. 19.) 
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INDEX 


What Chances for Future Recovery Exist in Back-Log of Durable Goods? 
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oe PERIODS of. normal business the index of production of durable 
goods, such as houses and industrial plant and automobiles, runs close 
to the index of production of consumer goods, such as food and cloth- 
ing. Depression cut durable goods production much more than con- 


savings. 
serve Board figures. 


Copyright, 1937, by United States News Publishing Corporation 
sumer goods production, as the chart above discloses. 
making up the resulting deficiency through large-scale investment of 
The index in each instance is arrived at by using Federal Re- 


Recovery lies in 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL RECOVERY 
INDUCING PRIVATE CAPITAL TO FUNCTION 


IO 


Charting a course for recovery. Whys 
and wherefores of new policy. The 
backlog of experiments. 


HE character of the recovery problems in the 

United States, as portrayed to President 

Roosevelt by the Government’s economists, is 
made clear by a single chart. 


That chart, which figured importantly in the 
White House policy shifts now under way, is 
shown above. One glance discloses what it was 
the President heard from the ‘economists and 
what it is that he proposes at this time. 


Each line represents industrial production— 
the best single index of business health. 

But the broken line is based upon the official 
index of production of goods of the type that 
go quickly into consumption and which usually 
are paid for in cash out of current earnings. 
These goods, for the most part, represent various 
types of food and clothing. 


The solid line, on the other hand, is an index 
of production of goods of the type that last a 
long time and that usually are so costly that 
they are paid for out of savings. These goods, 
for the most part, are factory buildings, homes, 
automobiles, machinery and durable products 
of that kind. 


As the chart discloses, 
the line representing pro- 
duction of consumer 
DURABLE GOODS goods has been fairly 
steady over the years. But the line represent- 
ing production of durable goods has fluctuated 
violently. People cannot get along without food 
and clothing, but they can put off home building 
or plant improvement. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF 


There thus is shown to have accumulated a 
vast deficiency in durable goods, estimated un- 
officially at more than 30 billions of dollars. 
Much of the nation’s unemployment is concen- 
trated in the industries supplying those goods. 
Much of the decline in industrial activity at this 
time is in those industries. 

Mr. Roosevelt now accepts that diagnosis. He 
also agrees with his economic advisers on the 
nature of an attempted solution of the difficulty 
represented by the diagnosis. 

The solution is dependent upon investment of 
private funds in production of goods of the dur- 
able kind—houses, railroad equipment, utility 
plant, air conditioning machinery, among other 
things. “Obviously,” Mr. Roosevelt told Con- 
gress, “an immediate task is to try to increase 
the use of private capital to create employ- 
ment.” 

There is plenty of such capital. Official 
figures show a near record cotal of above 30 


deposits could give the country a ninety-billion 


dollar national income. 


Yet there are barriers to that full use. 


In many areas it still is cheaper to rent than 
to build a home or factory, owing to sharp in- 
creases in building costs. An individual or in- 
surance company will think twice before put- 
ting money into an electric power company that 
may face Government competition. Railroads, 
that cannot make both ends meet because of 
rapidly rising costs of operation, are hardly a 
good investment risk. The company that must 
pay a penalty tax for using its earnings or sav- 
ings to buy equipment or to enlarge its plant 
finds an incentive not to invest. 


Mr. Roosevelt is devot- 


ing attention to each of 
SAGEM, these points. He has 


INTO INVESTMENT promised a special mes- 


sage to Congress on legislation designed to re- 
vive interest in home construction. One plan is 
to interest big business in a venture into this 
field. Another is to bring down interest rates 
and construction costs. | 


PLANS TO ATTRACT 


In addition: a re-study of the electric power 
problem is under way. The utility holding 
company act is to be enforced with moderation. 
The railroads are getting Presidential attention. 
Promise is made of modifications in tax laws to 
remove “unjust provisions” and to “encourage 
productive enterprise.” Special aid is to be 
given to small businesses. 


The full effort of the White House suddenly 
is to be directed at encouraging investment of 
savings in the physical plant of the nation 
through private channels. 


But at this point other interesting develop- 
ments are in the wind. 


Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that some adjust- 
ments must be made by industry before the new 
program of attempted cooperation can take full 
effect. This is particularly true in the case of 
the building industry. Yet there is no ma- 
chinery in existence through which the Presi- 
dent might operate to deal with all elements of 
an industry. 

Out of this situation may come creation of 

“industrial committees’—the newest counier- 
part of the one-time code authorities of NRA 
days. 


THE WALLACE PLAN: If the present reces- 
FORMULA MUCH LIKE ion is to be reversed be- 


‘ore it becomes real de- 
THE FARM PROGRAM nression it is imperative 
that private capital go to work producing dur- 
able goods. All present efforts in Washington 
are directed at encouraging stored up capital 
to come from non-productive channels and get 
to work. 
Failing success in those efforts, 


Mr. Roose- 


> billions in bank deposits. Normal use of those * velt would not hesitate to move the Govern- 


ment back into the breach. He said to Con- 
gress: 

“Government cannot let nature take its course 
without regard to consequences. If private en- 
terprise does not respond, Government must 
take up the slack.” 

It is at this point that a report to the Presi- 
dent made by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, takes on special meaning. Mr. 
Wallace said that a formula must be found for 
industry, like the one being shaped for agri- 


- culture, that will permit a “balanced expan- 


Sion.” 

In the words of the Secretary of Agriculture: 

“Our national economic goal must be in- 
creased balanced production of the things that 
people really need and want (1) at prices low 
enough so that consumers can buy but high 
enough so producers can keep on producing; 
(2) with income so distributed that no one is 
Shut off from participation in consumption, ex- 
cept those who refuse to work, (3) with scrupu- 
lous regard for the conservation of our remain- 
ing natural resources; and (4) by means char- 
acteristic of our traditional democratic proc- 
esses,” 

The formula of Mr. Wallace, who has the 
Presidential ear, calls for Government control 
over prices and production and income distribu- 
tion in industry. Such control would be de- 
signed to level out the curves on the chart 
above. It would aim at control over the use of 
Savings and over the rate of production of dur- 
able goods. 


Betore business men get excited over the 


chance of any such early development, they can 


know that the Government’s economists are in- 
creasingly optimistic over the prospect that 
private capital will take hold to cause a re- 


versal of the present downturn. The chart 
above shows why. 


FEDERAL ECONOMISTS The economists point 
CONFIDENT OF NEW out that the downturn 
UPTURN IN BUYING Tecently in 


in the curve of consumer 
goods production is sensationally sharp and 
means that production is running under con- 
sumption. Inventories of goods that had been 
built up are running off. Purchasing power of 
consumers still is high. 

When wholesalers and retailers are forced 
back in’ > the market for goods they may find 
supplies of goods limited, leading to a buying 
rush and a step-up in production that would 
send both curves into an ascent as sharp as the 
present descent. 

It is that very development which the Presi- 
dent is trying to bring about by the present ef- 
fort to conciliate private industry and private 
capital. 

Owen Scorr. 
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Some Signs of Cheer 
In the Retail Field 


Slight indication of deflation. Favor- 
able factors not wanting. Low in- 
ventories forecast future buying. 


ti deflation that started in commodity prices, 
then spread to industrial production, now 1s 
beginning to show in retail trade. 

Department of Commerce reports tell of hesita- 
tion in buying in many places, with the dollar 
volume of sales barely holding even with one year 
ago. This means that physical volume is running 
about 10 per cent under that level, owing to higher 
unit prices. 


Yet, even on that basis, retail trade is holding 
up fairly well in the face of the shock caused by 
increased unemployment and by the uncertainties 
in the business situation. Comparisons with one 
year ago are with a period in which spending of 
bonus money was giving an artificial stimulus. 


INVENTORIES BELOW NORMAL 


It is in this consistent level of consumer pure 
chases that there lies the chief hope of a sudden 
reversal of the downward trend now apparent. 

Production of goods of the consumer type is run- 
ning under consumption in most lines. This means 
that wholesale stocks and retail stocks of goods are 
being permitted to run off Inventories at the start’ 
« the period of decline were not much iore than 
normal. They now are becoming less than normal. 

The expectation of the officials who are watching 
that situation is that merchants are going to be 
forced before long to reenter markets for goods. 
When they do the supply available for sale may be 
small. That fact could lead to active bidding and 
to rush orders on manufacturers. Hardening of 
that situation—with knowledge that the deflation 
had run its course—would bring new inventory 
buying and the start of a sharp upturn. 

Such is the hope and expectation in official quar- 


ters here. But this turn may be some months in 
coming. 


WAGE LEVELS HOLD FIRM 


Other favorable signs are seen as well. 

Deflation has not revealed itself to any extent in 
wage rates. Neither is it showing in wholesale 
discharge of workers or in drastic cutting of over- 
head by business although importants cuts are be- 
ginning to be made. 

In fact, business sentiment is reported to be much 
better than the present figures would suggest. The 
reason is that employers generally accept the pres- 
ent downturn as temporary—comparable to that 
which occurred in 1934 and before that in 1921 
and 1924. 

Uncertainties, however, grow out of the difference 
between conditions now and in those former years. 

The 1934 deflation was broken with Government 
spending. That of the early 1920’s was broken 
by large-scale lending of money to foreigners and 
by a boom in home building. 

Foreign lending seems out of the picture tl} is time, 
So does renewed large scale Government spending. 
But home building is very much in the picture and 
the chief hope of a sustained recovery lies in the 
prospect of getting private finance interested in a 
vast program of construction of dwellings. 

The hope ot Government planners is that trade 
will continue active—under stimulus of exception- 
ally heavy buying in rural areas—until production 


is forced to improve in the consumer goods in- 
dustries. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


DAVID SAPERSTEIN, Director of SEC Trading 
and Exchange Division: The responsibility for ap- 
praising the value of a security and for judging 
whether its market price truly reflects that value 
devolves on the investor. He has the burden and 
the privilege of deciding whether to buy it or sell it 
or leave it alone. He is the focal point of the en- 
tire investment system. His judgment may be 
sound or it may be unsound; but in a democratic 
society it is a final judgment. 

The task of Government is to protect the investor 
from forces which tend to distort or confuse his 
judgment. This is not accomplished by substitut- 
ing the judgment of an administrative agency for 
his own. The approach is rather to make available 
to him accurate and comprehensive information 
from which he may, if he chooses, reach an en- 
ligntened conclusion; and to banish from the mare 
ket place such factors as fraud, manipulation and 
excessive speculation which serve to corrupt his 
judgment or to suvjugate it to unwholesome in- 
fluences of false hope, despair, ra$hness and panic, 

My desire is to focus your attention upon these 
facts; that it is not the Commission’s function to 
interfere with or control economic laws; and that 
the steps taken in the administration of the securi- 
ties legislation have had no such design or effect, 

But whether the business is to expand or con- 
tract, whether it faces prosperity or adversity, 
whether it is to occupy a position of major or 
minor significance in our economy—these are ques- 
iions to which the answers cannot be found in the 
statutes or the rules of the Commission. 

They are to be found rather in the condition of 
industry, commerce and agriculture, in develop- 
ments affecting foreign trade, in the unemploy- 
ment situation and in the myriad other factors 
which determine whether the securities markets 
shall flourish or languish. 

I happen to be among those who believe that 


| the current situation is devoid of many of the 


elements conductive to a major recession, that the 
prespect for the near future is far from hopeless 
and that the securities business has sufficient 
Virility and resiliency to adjust itself to whatever 
conditions the tuture has in store. 

(From an address before the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Security Salesmen, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 18.) 
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Profit Tax Revision: 


UB 


House progress toward changes 
in levy. Demands for repeal. 
Relief from inequities. 


ONGRESS returned to Washing- 

ton in a tax-revising mood. 

It wasted little time after the 
start of the speciai session last week 
in making its interest in tax revision 
known. From the leaders on down 
through the rank and file of the 
membership came statements on 
pending proposals for tax modifica- 
tion—particularly in the undis- 
tributed profits tax and the capital 
gains levy. 

Bills proposing changes in these 
taxes were introduced in the House. 
Oratory in support of tax revision 
marked the proceedings in both 
chambers. The House Ways and 
Means tax subcommittee announced 
tentative measures for tax relief to 
the business man. 

In the Senate, Senator Edward R. 
Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska; Senator 
Royal S. Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, and Senator William H. King 
(Dem.), of Utah, were among the 
prominent Democrats who joined in 
the rebellion against the undistrib- 
uted profits tax. 


REPEAL IS SOUGHT 

“I think the primary task upon 
the Congress right now, in the light 
of the President’s message,” assert- 
ed Senator Josiah W. Bailey (Dem.). 
of North Carolina, “is to repeal the 
undistributed profits tax law which 
we enacted in 1936. That undistrib- 
uted profits tax is destructive of the 
credit of every corporation in Amer- 
ca.” 


“A clear majority” of the Senate, 
declared Senator Bennett Champ 
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Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, is in favor 
of revision of the undistributed 
profits tax at this session. 

Indeed, so much momentum was 
gained by the drive for’ revision of 
the tax that Majority Leader Alben 
W. Barkley found it advisable to 
warn that any revenue action be- 
gun by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, even as a rider to the pend- 
ing House bill calling for the repeal 
of individual income tax publicity, 
would be rejected by the House as 
an invasion of its prerogative to in- 
itiate all tax legislation. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S PROGRAM 

In the House even more definite 
progress was made toward tax re- 
vision. 

While individual proposals for ac- 
tion were submitted, the hearings of 
the House Ways and Means tax sub- 
committee bore fruit in tentative 
measures for tax relief. 

Representative Fred M. Vinson. 
chairman of the subcommittee, an- 
nounced that the following program 
has been decided upon: 

1.—Exemption from the undistrib- 
uted profits tax of all corporations 
with a net income of $5,000 annually 
or less. 

Such a measure, it was pointed out 
would bring relief to two-thirds of 
the 200,000 corporations reporting 
net income. 

2.—-Provision for corporations to 
carry over a net operating loss from 
one year to the next, to be applied 
against the adjusted net income in 
determining the undistributed pro- 
fits tax. 

3.—Provision for individual capi- 
tal gains tax payers to carry. over 
capital losses from one year to the 
next, thus permitting a deduction 
from any gains made the second 
year and affording relief to those 
who now have to pay taxes regard- 
less of the loss. 

4—Changes in the capital gains 
and losses tax to give taxpavers the 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


United Gas & Electric Co. 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


November 17. 1937. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 
two and one-half per cent (212°) on the 
outstanding 5°, Preferred Stock of the 
Company, pavable December 15, 1937, to 
stockholders of record December 1, 1937. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


—Harris & Ewing 


OLD STORY—NEW TWIST 
Chairman Harrison, of the Senate 
Finance Committee, warns his col- 
leagues that losses resulting from any 
revision of the undistributed profits 
tax will have to be replenished by 
some other form of taxation. Broader 
income tax base and sales tax as a 
last-ditch recourse; more likely step- 
ping up base-rate tax of corporations. 


What Congress Plans to Do 


+ have announced their fapport of 


this stand. 

Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, sug- 
gested last week that the loss from 
tax revision might be made up by 
an increase of the normal corpora- 
tion tax. He said that he wants to 
avoid either a sales tax or a broad- 
ening of the income tax base. 

What is the Administration’s at- 
titude toward tax revision? 


| ASKS LIMIT ON CHANGES 


option of selecting between two dif- 
ferent rates, whichever is lowest, at 
a saving over present rates. 


OPTIONAL RATE PLAN 

Under this plan, taxpayers in the 
brackets over about $18,000 a year 
would have the option of paying 
new lower rates ranging from 30 per 
cent if the capital gain is made after 
two years’ holding of the asset, to 16 
per cent if the profit is taken after 
five years. 

Taxpayers in the brackets below 
$18,000 a year would be given’ the 
option of counting capital gains in 
ordinary income and of paying 
lower rates than at present. 

These changes in the capital gains 
tax, explained Mr. Vinson, are de- 
signed to accelerate transactions so 
that any loss of revenue due _ to 
lower rates would be recovered by 
the higher volume of purchases and 
sales. 

The President has declared that 
any changes in existing laws must 
not be permitted to lower total rev- 
enue, and leaders of both Houses 
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your forthcoming holiday trip via 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines! 
Friendly service will win your 
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for being elated—joyful surround- 
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ing food. And on Chesapeake and 
Ohio, you Sleep Like a Kitten and 
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That attitude, as made Known sv 
far, is that concessions on the un- 
distriduted corporation earnings tax 
are not to apply to the 1937 calendar 
year and that reforms in the law 
are to be limited to correction of in- 
equities rather than abolition of the 
principle of the tax. 

Representative of business criti- 
cism of the tax is this statement by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“The surtax places a high and at 
times excessive cost on the normal 
method of corporate expansion, 
which is the plowing back of earn- 
ings“into the business; the result is 
a. ter:dency to ‘freeze’ existing con- 
ditions and hamper normal business 
expansion, particularly of small or 
weak concerns.” 

With the recovery apparently 
heading into’ a tailspin, Congress 
seemed inclined last week to heed 
the demands of business. 

Whether action can come at the 
special session, however. apvpeared 
doubtful. Consensus of Congres- 
sional leaders. was that only the 
ground-work for tax revision’can be 
laid now. Then swifter progress 
can be made at the regular session 
for enactment of tax reforms before 
March 15, when income tax pay- 
ments for 1937 are due. 

GLENN NIXON. 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


_ Export and Import Credits 
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"World's first Flying Automobile is piloted by ‘‘Jerry’‘ Phillips, 
Hollywood, Cal. In flying this ship from California to New 
York, Phillips encountered all kinds of weather—sunshine, 
bitter cold temperatures, rain and blinding snowstorms. 


Pilot Phillips simply drives into any Sunoco station and fills 
the tank. He says, ‘The performance of the plane is as good 
with Blue Sunoco as with premium priced airplane fuels.’’ 


in below zero cold 
this motor started 
in “/s of one second 


Arrowbile, wings de- 
tached, handle like a 
conventional automo- 
bile. Propeller does 
not revolve. Drive is 
through rear wheels. 
The Studebaker en- 
gine and High Geared 
Blue Sunoco give the 
“automobile a top 
road speed of 70 m.p.h. 


WINTER OIL 


Mr. G. A. Burn, the automotive engineer who 
supervised these tests, says in his report: 


“The Arrowbile was serviced with regular 
Blue Sunoco and Sunoco Winter Oil before 
being placed in the huge refrigeration 
room. The engine was a 1938 Studebaker 
Commander motor. After hours of expo- 
sure to 15° below zero cold, the engine was 


started in two-fifths of a second. Mr. Earl E. 
Moore and Mr. Brelin Bender of the Stude- 
baker Corporation acted as observers, 
and timing was checked by Mr. Earl 
Drake of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5, No. 47 


November 22, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


défend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


HE responsibility for leadership in the economic 
crisis that confronts America today rests upon 
those who have for four years or more insisted that 
the Administration with its policy of deficit spend- 
ing was embarked upon a course of emergency oppor- 
tunism. 

The change from deficit spending to private spending 
is here. What principles should guide us in the transi- 
tion period? , 

First and foremost there must be general recognition 
of the fact that government intervention in the economic 
affairs of a country is not a question of mere intrusion but 
of the degree to which the citizenry will permit by com- 
mon consent the extension of government aid. 

No economic system in any country in the world today 
can function without some form of government interven- 
tion. Fifty years ago we introduced government inter- 
vention on a more intensified basis than America had 
known it before by passing a law establishing a federal 
commission to fix the price of transportation. 

When you fix the price of shipping in internal com- 
merce, you profoundly affect economic balance as between 
regions, as between producers and consumers, as between 
competitors in business. 

When, moreover, you pass a tariff law, you permit gov- 
ernment intervention to fix domestic prices almost up to 
the level of the tariff wall—a custom that goes back 
farther than just fifty years in our history. 


GOVERNMENT 


These two illustrations should 
convince the most ardent advo- 
cates of a do-as-you-please policy 


INTERVENTION 
in American business that the 
JUSTIFIABLE people as a whole have always 


sanctioned government intervention when it was believed 
to be in the public interest. 

Democracy is, at best, a trial and error process which 
is undertaken because. the people possess a constitu- 


tional power to change their legislative agents at will. 


If we concede, therefore, that government intervention is 
a question of degree, a matter of good use or abuse of 
public power, we approach the present situation free from 
preconceived notions or prejudices about the functions of 
the national government itself. 

Perhaps it would be well also to clear the air as to the 
point at which governmental intervention is justified from 
a regulatory standpoint and the point at which govern- 
mental intervention with the lending or spending of pub- 
lic funds is desirable. 

There will be no dissent from the proposition that fraud 
and dishonesty, arising out of trade practices or customs 
of business, breeding monopoly or other unfair restraints 
upon trade, should be reachable by federal or state law 
or both. Likewise, where competition is the basic doc- 
trine of a free democracy, it is wrong to allow government 
either by inaction or special favor to encourage private 
monopoly or to create monopolies of its own. 

We are not so sure of our ground, however, when we 
come to the unequal competition carried on by marginal 
producers—those who are just about breaking even or 
making a small profit—who would, if they could, obtain 
legitimately a larger share of the volume of business in 
their particular field especially if they had more capital 
credit to build or rebuild plant or distribution facilities. 
Should government intervention extend to the point of 
helping these marginal producers? 


SMALLER FIRMS 


It is here we meet the crux of 
the problem of capitalism. The 
rules of efficiency clearly indicate 


HAVE A RIGHT 
hat monopolies would brin 
TO PROTECTION costs hence benefits 


the consumer. But the forced unemployment occasioned 
by the demise of the marginal producers breaks down 
purchasing power and gradually drives more and more 
workers into idleness. 

Clearly it is in the public interest for an equilibrium to 
be sought as between the fortunate and the handicapped, 
as between the marginal producers who have a right to 
live and those who through mismanagement or impru- 
dence deserve to be extinguished in the normal opera- 
tions of the law of the survival of the fittest. 

This brings us to an examination of the sources of capi- 
tal and the advantages enjoyed by large units in modern 
business with their accumulation of reserves and _ sur- 
pluses, their opportunities for the flotation of loans in 
capital markets, and the natural advantages which are 
possessed by units able to afford up-to-date plants, high 
wage levels, and high-priced executive talent. 


New CAPITALISM 


Essentials of a Plan For Cooperation Between Government and Business With Objectives That 
Seek to Fulfill the Worthy Purposes of Liberalism—Importance of Recognizing the Need 


For a System of Voluntary Controls to Avoid Fascism 


% 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It goes almost without saying that the revision of the 
undistributed surplus tax is a primary step in the up- 
building of the American economic system through small 
businesses. To reach the corporation which seeks to ac- 
cumulate unreasonable surpluses or to evade taxation, the 
revenue law of 1936 can readily be rewritten. It should 
be done at the present session of Congress. 

But tax revision alone does not solve the problem of 
incentive for small businesses. A system of intermediate 
credit for the granting of five and seven year capital loans 
is absolutely imperative. The banks of the country have 
not been permitted to set up such a plan because they 
must remain ever conscious that their deposits can be with- 
drawn on demand. Certainly it would not seem difficult 
to have negotiable and marketable debentures issued by 
intermediate credit corporations and to permit banks to 
buy these debenturés, especially since a governmental 
agency like the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
might be utilized in insuring the risks incident to the loan- 


ing process. 


To stimulate production by 
capital expansion, however, while 
at the same time ignoring the 


AN OBSTACLE 
other factors that enter into the 
TO EXPANSION making of prices he profits is to 


deal with the problem casually. The biggest monkey 
wrench of disturbance in the production system of Amer- 


LABOR FRICTION 


ica today is the friction that exists between employees and > 


employees as well as between employers and employees. 

To endow labor unions with arbitrary power to fix the 
price of labor and then to exercise no control whatever 
over what labor gives in return is tantamount to giving 
capital free rein to fix selling prices by collusion and to 
mulct the consumer by compelling him to pay the prices 
thus fixed. 

The American people have never allowed capital the 
right to combine its various units to fix prices and the 
American people will never, when they properly under- 
stand the question, allow any group of labor unions to 
exercise such monopolistic power over prices. 

This, on the other hand, is a far cry from the proper in- 
tervention of government in the economic affairs of a 
country wherein the competitive system exploits labor 
as a commodity or cuts wages as a means of meeting 
competition. 

There is a minimum point below which business should 
not be permitted to go. Such minimum wage standards 
should be set up, industry by industry, through voluntary 
committees, and then sanctioned by State or Federal ac- 
tion or both to give them validity in interstate as well as 
intrastate commerce. 

The purpose of minimum wage legislation should only 
incidentally be to increase purchasing power. Primarily 
it should seek to establish subsistence levels and to pre- 
vent competition in low labor costs between the states. 


LABOR’S RIGHT for, P 


form government-] intervention 
OF BARGAINING should take with respect to the 

whole question of employer and 
employee relations. Plainly the collective bargaining 
laws, Federal and State, are here to stay because they em- 
body a principle of fairness and individual liberty—the 
right to associate with others to improve one’s bargaining 
power. 

But just as government reaches into business to punish 
fraud, dishonesty or use of violence, government should 
reach into labor unions to punish intimidation, abuses in 
organizing, unlawful picketing and other forms of coer- 
cion which are not now and never have been contemplated 
by the right to strike. 

We come finally to the fundamental question of ex- 
change. It is important in a system of balanced economy 
that goods be constantly exchanged in greater and greater 
volume not only in our own domestic market but with for- 
eign countries. Disparity between farm and urban in- 
comes interferes with exchange. To lift farm income un- 
duly at the expense of the cost of living when urban wages 
are down is to unbalance our economy just as much as to 
leave farm prices depressed when urban wages are high. 

If we are to limit ourselves to a home market, govern- 
ment intervention eventually must bring many forms of 


control of both farm income and urban purchasing power 


through some form of subsidy or processing taxes. 
But it is not necessary that either farm or urban pur- 
chasing power be subsidized except perhaps in a period of 


v 


drought distress or national emergency. What is more 
important is that foreign markets should be revived so as 
to bring about an increase in purchasing power for all 


_ groups of our population. This introduces the subject of 


foreign lending as well as the reduction of tariff barriers. 

America today has about $12,000,000,000 invested out- 
side her borders. This investment can be made the basis 
for enlarged trade and hence an increase in domestic pro- 
duction and employment. Creditors usually help to fi- 
nance former customers. It is absurd to contend that all 
foreign loans are perilous. The record shows that with few 
exceptions the defaults on foreign private loans are not 
much different than on domestic loans—that is, the break- 
downs occur in certain lines of business affected by condi- 
tions over which the borrowers have little or no control. 
I am not now speaking of inter-governmental loans but 
private credits. The integrity of foreign borrowers is not 
less than that of American borrowers and, if you go back 
to files of the London newspapers of 1857, you will find 
plenty of written abuse of American borrowers who failed 
to pay their debts to Europeans when panic seized our 
country. America could never have progressed through 
the nineteenth century without European capital. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In the long run, of course, there 
will be defaults, but credit of all 
kinds always suffers some losses. 


REVIVAL VITAL 
TO PROSPERITY Periodic write-offs in world trade 
are customary and.they are by no 


means as expensive, relatively speaking, as the relief 
expenditures we have been making without hope of re- 
imbursement. Nor are they as much of a loss as they ap- 
pear when foreign trade and interest payments of a cycle 


_ of years are subtracted from the total sums defaulted. 


The Export-Import bank machinery furnished through 
the RFC should therefore be promptly utilized. In a 
world of government-controlled exports it becomes essen- 
tial that we meet conditions as they exist outside our bor-, 
ders with equally effective measures for the stimulus and 
protection of the trade of our own citizens. 

' So far as tariffs are concerned, the Hull policies are a: 
step in the right direction and should be encouraged. An- 
nouncement last week that negotiations have been begun 
looking toward a reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain is news of first importance be- 
cause it means we shall retrace our mistaken steps of 1930 
when we perpetrated the Hawley-Smoot tariff and when 
the British retaliated with the Ottawa conference which 
put trade barriers up against us in every British domain 
from Canada to South Africa and from Australia and New — 
Zealand to the United Kingdom. 

There are many other important factors in developing 
our New Capitalism, such as a proper system. of unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions and a sensible pro- 
gram for housing. These subjects cannot be adequately 
treated in a single article. Nor can monetary policy be 
overlooked. We need a national commission of upright 
and nonpartisan personnel to take over the monetary 
powers now vested in the Executive. 


NATION MUST 


Decisions on monetary policy 
should never be those of one man 
but should be made by a com- 


STEER CLEAR 
OF FASCISM mission, receiving expert testi- 
3 mony and operating within limits 


set by Congress and standards prescribed by law. Flexi- 
bility within a certain range may be desirable to meet un- 
-forseen contingencies and to aid the Executive in negoti- 
ating for stabilization of world currencies, but this is by 
no means a plea for power to endow any group of men 
with the bold authority of experimentation. 

The New Capitalism is not new except in the recogni- 
tion that old practices need revision to meet changing con- 
ditions and that, as population grows, the problems of a 
national government grow, too. 

It cannot be denied, moreover, that in a world economy 
each government must put itself in a position to deal for 
its people in a manner most advantageous to itself. The 
United States now has a flexible tariff machinery. It 
must also have through the national government a power 
to finance its trade and to bring about that enlargement 
in volume of transactions which will banish from our 
midst the cry that America must become economically 
self-sufficient, isolated, and hence indifferent to the prob- 
lems of humanity and world peace. 

The New Capitalism must recognize the facts of a 
world economy or be swallowed in the jaws of a national- 
istic fascism—rigid governmental controls and dictator- 
ship. | 
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